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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE single contribution of the slightest value which any writer 
can hope to make to the present phase of the Great War is to 
set forth the facts without fear or favour or respect 
The Twenty- 
Two for any persons or personages concerned. Indeed 
we cannot afford to do otherwise, because the 
Fool’s Paradise is a mere prelude to defeat—an inadmissible idea 
in a contest between Civilisation and that form of Savagery which 
labels itself Kultur. The art of seeing things as they really are 
and not as we would have them be is an indispensable preliminary 
to success. It involves plain and even painful speaking about 
politicians, though, happily, not inspired by any suspicion of 
party bias, as one, if not the only, advantage of the formation 
of a Coalition Government was to eliminate partisanship from 
the discussion of British policy, which could henceforward 
be considered dispassionately on its merits. The late Govern- 
ment perished of inanition and ineptitude at a moment 
when the cry “Great is Diana of the Ephesians” was still on 


the lips of its admirers, leaving a damnosa hereditas to its 
successors, which was adopted with sombre acquiescence. We 
need not review the crisis, which is admirably narrated by a 
masterly pen elsewhere. The four Front Benches of the two 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster joined forces for the purpose 


of carrying on the King’s Government during Armageddon 
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because the perpetual Vicar of Bray found himself unable to do 
so “on his own,” for reasons never officially divulged and con- 
cealed from his most intimate colleagues, as we know from the 
pathetic confession of one of their number in the Commons (Mr. J.A. 
Pease). The country watched the transformation with sympa- 
thetic interest, assured that the new Government must be a 
distinct improvement on the old one, and hoping, though hardly 
expecting, that it might prove equal to its self-appointed task 
of mobilising all the national resources for the purpose of smashing 
hostes humani generis. The length of the Ministerial crisis and 
the extent of the Ministerial re-shuffle aroused misgivings which 
were not allayed when ultimately the Twenty-Two emerged into 
view as the new Cabinet. Even in peace it had become a common- 
place that Cabinets had increased, were increasing, and ought 
to be diminished—a large Committee being admittedly the worst 
possible medium for transacting business. It was anticipated 
and positively announced from the outset that the Prime Minister 
would take advantage of a welcome opportunity to effect a reform 
universally acknowledged to be long overdue, which could be 
all the more easily made at a moment when no patriot—all poli- 
ticians being assumed to be patriots—would demur to efface him- 
exlf for the common good. At any other time the retrenchment 
of a swollen Cabinet might be an invidious process causing much 
heart-burning and a crop of sore heads. But in Armageddon 
everybody would be tumbling over one another in his anxiety 
to facilitate the Prime Minister’s delicate task, and the country 
would speedily find itself provided with a small, compact, business- 
like and, incidentally, cheaper Cabinet, consisting exclusively of 
the right men in the right place, in such numbers as Gladstone or 
Peel would have approved. 


Moreover, as the Coalition was called into being exclusively for 
the more efficient management of war, which is infinitely the 


“ Optimists most difficult of all tasks, purely parliamentary 


as Usual’? 2nd party “claims” would be waived or ignored, 

and Ministers would be appointed with some 
regard for their knowledge of war or business capacity and the 
qualities conducive to success. Such hopes, though cherished 
by sanguine outsiders stimulated by the gobemouches of Fleet 
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Street, were not shared by serious students of politics and politi- 
cians. Needless to say, “ optimists as usual” were disappointed, 
Only “claims” on Parties were considered at the Great Recon- 
struction, and that the game of Musical Chairs was so prolonged 
was not due to any desire to find the right men and fit them 
into the right places regardless of everything except their fitness, 
but simply to the difficulty of adjusting countless competing 
“claims.” The result was not a smaller, more compact, and 
cheaper Government, but the largest and most expensive Cabinet 
in the history of Parliaments, containing no new men enlisted on 
account of their strategic insight or organising capacity. Needless 
to say, some were admirable, but all owed their places to their 
rank in the party hierarchy founded on a reputation as a parlia- 
mentarian or platform achievements. In other words, it was a 
re-shuffle among the Front Benchers who have been before the 
public since the beginning of the century, though grandiosely 
designated “‘a National Government.” There was not so much 
as an effort, although we were in the trough of the Great War, 
to depart by one iota from the laws of the Medes and Persians 
which would have regulated the formation of such a Ministry 
in the piping times of peace. Indeed, any suggestion to the 
contrary was equally hooted at by both contending factions, 
which, if suspicious of one another, were solid against the outer 
barbarian. 


WE thought then, and we think still, that our parliamentarians 
made a grave blunder and missed a golden opportunity in con- 
fining the War Government to “the great, wise 
Blunder and eminent,” who could not seriously affect any 
knowledge of war, hardly one of whom had any gift 
for organisation, with the conspicuous exception of Sir Edward 
Carson. We thought then, and we think still—and though in 
the Press we meet no one of our opinion, in private life it is impos- 
sible to meet any one of a contrary opinion—that a Committee 
of Twenty-two, however constituted, is much too big for serious 
affairs. Nevertheless the advent of the Coalition was hailed with 
rapture in many quarters, from the Westminster Gazette to the 
Pall Mall Gazette, not excluding the Daily Telegraph or Scotsman, 
though what would happen to any of our contemporaries should 
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they place themselves under an editorial Committee of Twenty- 
two we tremble to think. Nothing, however, mattered except 
the efficient and successful prosecution of the war. Ifthe Twenty- 
two rose to the occasion and took the vital measures urgently 
demanded to beat the Boches their origin would have been 
forgotten, their number would have been forgiven, and great 
would have been their glory. They might have become the 
Forty-four or the Eighty-eight without any one saying them nay, 
Nothing else mattered. For certain personal reasons the renova- 
tion of the Asquith Cabinet afforded the country welcome relief, 
which temporarily obscured its inherent vice. At last the British 
Navy would enjoy domestic peace and be free to devote itself 
to its great task undisturbed by amateur Nelsons. Mr. Balfour’s 
presence at the Admiralty was accepted as a guarantee that the 
great silent Fleet would henceforward be unhampered in its 
operations by wireless from Whitehall or by Windbags elsewhere, 
despite sinister rumours that Pushful occasionally inserts a 
surreptitious oar. Mr. McKenna’s maddening regime at the 
Home Office terminated amid universal rejoicing, and last, but 
not least, Schopenhauer left the Woolsack a sadder if not a wiser 
man. We do not for one moment under-rate the value of such 
salutary changes, but they practically exhaust the credit side 
of the Coalition account up to date—apart from National Registra- 
tion, which was, however, a feeble and emasculate measure 
containing the usual exemption of Ireland, the usual invitation 
to agitation, and receiving the usual divergence of interpretation 
from various members of the same Government. 


Ir was and is pronounced high treason to criticise the Twenty- 
two because according to its internal and external admirers there 
: is no alternative Government. If it alone stood 
High 
T between us and Hohenzollernism we should accept 
it sub silentio. But we reject alike the premise 
and the conclusion. The present Opposition, under the unex- 
pected leadership of Mr. Henry Chaplin, is probably incapable 
of being welded into a Government. So from the point of view 
cf the parliamentary purist, who seems to be as unteachable in 
war as he was in peace, there is no alternative. But in the 
opinion of practical people there are at least half a dozen alter- 
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natives between the Twenty-two and conquest by Germany. 
God help us if Mr. Asquith be the only pilot under whom we 
could hope to weather the storm. He has so far exhibited none 
of the qualities demanded of a great man in a great position 
during a great crisis. He may be a competent Chairman of a 
concourse of colleagues with nothing else to do but to meet, 
deliberate, and adjourn. But where vision, earnestness, energy, 
resourcefulness, resolution, genius, and imagination are required 
he is about as unfit for the Premiership as the Twenty-two to 
run a war. We have steadily believed that the Allies could 
and would win, provided all pulled their utmost weight ashore 
and afloat. Between Allies recriminations are intolerable, and 
we may congratulate ourselves on the admirable relations sub- 
sisting so far between the members of the Quadruple Entente. 
It does not lie in our mouth to reproach Russia with any failure 
of foresight in allowing her frontier armies and fortresses to be 
overwhelmed by German artillery, nor is it decent in us to empha- 
sise the prodigious services of British sea-power to the common 
cause, or to explain that we have despatched many more Divisions 
across the Channel than we bargained for or than any other 
Power had any right to expect. Nor is it for Petrograd or Paris 
to question our efforts, which they fully appreciate, and to which 
indeed they render eloquent homage through the mouth of the 
Russian Ambassador in London and M. Pichon, the French 
ex-Foreign Minister, in a graceful and eloquent article to the 
Sunday Times (August 22). These are the amenities of Allies, 
but they must not blind us to the facts, and it is our duty to be 
continually searching our own hearts and asking ourselves whether 
we are doing enough where all is at stake. Great Britain had no 
serious policy prior to the war, for the simple reason that it was 
impossible to persuade the powers-that-be that war was within 
the region of practical politics. They had Lord Haldane’s 
assurances to the contrary. What he did not know about 
Germany or German policy or German statesmen was not worth 
knowing, and it was voted an impertinence to question his diag- 
nosis of the situation, which was summarised in an epoch-marking 
utterance in January of last year: ‘“‘ Europe was an armed camp, 
but an armed camp in which peace not only prevailed but in 
which the indications were that there was a far greater prospect 
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of peace than ever there was before. No one wanted war.” 
(Lord Haldane, Lord Chancellor, Holborn, January 15, 1914.) 


Wirn such foresight in high places we can only thank our stars 
for our good luck in so to speak picking up such doughty Allies 
at the last moment of the twelfth hour. Though 
the Potsdam Peril had been staring us in the face 
for at least half a generation we only casually 
drifted into Alliance with France and Russia on Sunday morn- 
ing August 2, 1914, after both Powers had received ultimatums 
from Berlin, and after we had announced the previous day that 
“Wait and see ” was still our policy. We cannot but be conscious 
of the disproportionate share of the common burden which fate 
has cast upon the manhood of France and Russia throughout 
this portentous year. It is not for us to insist how much we have 
done and are doing but rather to realise how much Providence 
demands of the chief objective of a formidable foe whose desire 
to destroy and dismember other nations is as a featherweight in 
the balance compared with her desire to blot us out. Monsieur 
Pichon’s generous tribute to Great Britain should help us to 
understand a situation, to the full height of which we have not 
yet risen. As he observes, it is noteworthy that amid the reports 
of Germany’s efforts to make separate peace with different Allies. 
** mention has been made of indirect steps at Petrograd and Paris ; 
it is not said that anything has been done in London. This is 
one of the most significant tributes that Germany could pay to 
the people and the Government of Great Britain. It proves two 
things: first, that in the minds of the Emperor and his Agents 
hatred of England persists, and that it dominates them; and, 
second, that the impossibility of arriving at an understanding 
between the two peoples is recognised in advance. This amounts 
to saying that Great Britain remains, in the eyes of the Germans, 
the most hated and the most feared of their enemies, and that 
they consider it useless to attempt to seduce her since any such 
manceuvre is foredoomed to failure.” France it appears has been 
insulted by “certain of the compatriots of Herr Bethmann- 
Hollweg,” which, as M. Pichon finely says, “proves nothing 
against France, but only against the judgment of the subjects 
of WilliamII. The idea that the French could separate themselves 
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from their Allies, sign their own death-warrant, dishonour them- 
selves as the violators of Belgian neutrality have done, betray 
their brothers in arms, place their necks under the yoke of 
Germanism—this idea is so insensate that it can only enter into 
the heads of those who have lost their common sense.” As the 
writer adds : ‘‘ England may pride herself on being regarded as the 
chief obstacle to the full realisation of the dreams” of Wilhelm II 
and Co. “Itis a great honour for her to be singled out for special 
treatment on the part of those who possess them, and to be re- 
garded by them as incapable of being reconciled to the idea of 
bowing down before such immoral supremacy from which is bred 
a similar material supremacy. This consideration supports 
a theory which I have always maintained, namely, that in the 
conflict to which Europe has been summoned in defence of its 
honour, its liberties, and its rights, it is the United Kingdom 
which represents the greatest power of resistance and the elements 
most certain to determine ultimate victory.” 


SIMULTANEOUSLY the Russian Foreign Minister, M. Sazonoff, 
confirms M. Pichon’s statement as to Germany’s oblique overtures 
for peace, informing a gathering of leading news- 
paper proprietors and editors in Petrograd, August 
22, “Germany had twice already attempted open 
pourparlers for a separate peace, once with France, once with 
Russia. Both attempts had met with the same absolutely 
negative reception. The object of the enemy is only too plainly 
to sow discord among the Allies, but there is not the slightest 
chance of his succeeding. The ties which bind the Allies together 
are strengthening continuously, and their confidence in the 
ultimate attainment by their common efforts of the common 
object they have set before them is in no wise shaken.” The 
Germans have shown themselves such past-masters in the art of 
faking that evidence from Germany is naturally suspect unless it 
is confirmed by circumstances or other corroborative evidence. 
But a letter lately found on a German officer taken prisoner by 
the French which was written from Berlin last May and addressed 
to “My dear Otto” contains internal evidence of being more 
genuine than such documents usually are and is believed to 


‘“‘My Dear 
Otto’’ 
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It was published in the Morning Post (August 23) and is ag 
follows: “I understand your feelings; to a large extent I share 
them. This war is long, atrocious, inhuman; your lassitude and 
that of your men does not surprise me. With us, at the rear, it 
is sometimes worse. In spite of the daily destruction which we 
make of the Russians there are times when the optimism of the 
strongest trembles. When the other day we learnt that the Italian 
treason had come to a head poor Bertha had a fit of despair. It 
is true that her Carl had left her for the first time in his life the 
night before, dressed in the military uniform. You know that in 
spite of his asthma and his forty-six years he has joined the active 
Army and will probably be fighting in six weeks. Our reserves 
of men begin, alas! to be terribly broken into. However, the 
moral of the nation continues firm. The communiqués give them 
sufficient pasture daily on the side of Russia and the exploits 
of the submarines. One tightens one’s belt philosophically and 
one counts on victory for to-morrow.” 


“My dear Otto ” is further informed by his Berlin correspondent : 
* With us educated men, confidence is perhaps less assured, but I 
am anxious to calm your anxiety and assure you 
that, all said and done, it subsists. Naturally one 
no longer believes in the crushing of the enemy in 
the way the National Liberals and other fanatics dream, but I 
firmly believe that with a little more courage and a little 
more of that diplomatic skill which we have sometimes lacked, 
we may expect that honourable peace, that white peace, which 
will leave Germany the formidable glory of having held the whole 
world in check, will consolidate her prestige in Europe, and will 
allow her in twenty years, having repaired the breaches, to establish her 
hegemony there [our italics]. On what do I base this conviction ? 
First, on our patriotism, on our sense of discipline, on our genius 
for organisation, and then, and before all, on the incapacity for 
organisation of our adversaries. Ah! certainly, if they united 
their resources with our qualities of initiative and method, we 
should be lost. At the thought of what we should do in the place 
of the English and the French, at the thought of what would 
threaten us if they knew how to utilise the forces of the Allies, 
as we have succeeded in maintaining those of the Austrians and 


the Turks, I shudder. We should be destroyed like Mr. Winston 
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Churchill’s rats. But the Governments of the Allies do not speak 
badly, sometimes better than our own, but they act less. If you 
wish to know my prognostic, here it is: on the Russian side, 
we shall continue to heap up victories which will not lead us to 
St. Petersburg, but the Cossacks are henceforth far enough from 
Berlin to be persuaded in the end to give up their intention of 
emtering it. 

“On the Italian side, when we have sufficiently pulled their ears, 
our ex-Allies will be very glad to carry off a small piece of the 
Trentino. Kind Austria, while grumbling, will end all right by 
giving it up to her. The real danger for us has never been, and 
never will be, anywhere except in the West. Let us hold on 
another few weeks, a few months at the most, when the menace 
of a winter campaign will be decided, France will hang back. 
At that moment a bit of bread and a few kind words and we shall 
be friends. 

“ And in twenty years, it will be she who, willingly or unwillingly, 
will help us to finally eliminate Russia from Europe and England 
from the Empire of the seas. These are my prophecies: I am 
quite ready to confess besides that I am not infallible, and I 
recognise with a good grace that if John Bull and Jacques Bon- 
homme were capable of making an effort like the Germans, 
we should be done for... . But they are not. Then, good 
courage. Hold firm ... till the end. ‘Deutschland iiber 
Alles.’” 


SuRELY in the face of the attitude of our Allies who scornfully 
repel all attempts of a crafty enemy to break the solemn pact of 
September 1914 in full confidence that we shall 
not fail them, and of the place reserved for us 
in the German scheme of pillage and wreckage, 
nothing less than our maximum on land as well as on sea is to be 
thought of. The most hateful and mischievous phrase of the war 
“ Business as usual,”’ alias “money-making as usual,” “pleasure 
as usual,” “drinking as usual,” “racing as usual,” “ striking as 
usual,” “shirking as usual ’”—is happily no longer heard in the 
land, but we have some leeway to make up. We are not altruists 
but ordinary mortals defending ourselves against burglars, and it 
is childish to pretend that half-efforts may be sufficient. We are 
fortunate in having Allies, none of whom seek to transfer any part 
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of the common task—in the prosecution of which all national life 
has long been suspended in France and Russia—on to our shoulders 
while Italy is following suit and by her declaration of war upon 
Turkey, which must likewise bring her into conflict with Germany, 
is entering into full partnership. None of these Powers seek to 
minimise their own exertions and sacrifices at our expense. 
The British people only ask to be allowed to reciprocate, but our 
Government “as usual” hangs back and hesitates. We are not 
even attempting our maximum, or looking six months ahead. 
Many things are left undone which should be done. The answer 
of facile rhetoricians who celebrate the anniversary of the outbreak 
of war by glorifying our achievements, does not satisfy. One 
complaint, which is the general complaint, against the Twenty- 
Two is that they exhaust themselves in interminable discussions ; 
their utterances are irreconcilable and their decisions few and far 
between—after several months they still distrust the country 
and refuse to put it on a war footing. It was sufficiently painful 
that a Cabinet of professional Pacifists should have unlawfully 
promulgated the Declaration of London, partly in order to provide 
themselves with a pretext for refusing to make cotton contraband 
and thus rob our Fleet of one of its principal weapons and spare 
Germany of one of her few fears. For nine months this murderous 
traffic was carried on under the bows of our ships, inflicting in- 
calculable injuries upon our Allies and ourselves. We were simply 
providing our enemy with a razor with which to cut our throats. 
It is one of the blackest episodes in our history. That it should 
be credited to Haldaneism is not surprising. It is even more 
painful that the Coalition should have wasted nine weeks before 
arriving at the only possible decision, that Unionists should have 
outraged public sentiment by attempting to defend the inde- 
fensible, and that finally “a National Government,” a War 
Government, should have to be kicked off the fence by agitation. 


But what else could be expected of the Twenty-Two, or indeed 
of any twenty-two. Imagine twenty-two experts in exposition 
: seated at a table d’héte with the cloth off attempt- 

Cachinnation. 
of Cackle ing to thrash out anything and arriving at any 
conclusion, still less a conclusion on vastly difficult 


problems beyond their ken. Consider the difficulty of trying to 
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get a hearing among twenty-two speakers. It is no wonder we 
read of protracted Cabinet Councils extending over many hours. 
The wonder is that they ever end ; not that the decision is difficult, 
but that itis possible. Indeed we cannot conceive the continuance 
of such a “ cachinnation of cackle ” in these perilous times. The 
Twenty-Two should begin by resolving themselves into an Eleven 
lest a worse fate befall them and the country. Can nothing arouse 
the lotus-eaters of Downing Street and persuade them to put away 
their pretty parliamentary playthings until happier times. The 
life of the nation is at stake. It is no time for half-measures. 
Sir Edward Grey is a man entirely free from personal vanity and 
presumably indifferent to attacks upon himself, but he cannot 
afford to remain indifferent any more than we can to the furious 
diatribe of the German Imperial Chancellor against the British 
Foreign Minister, because it reveals afresh the passionate hatred 
of Great Britain in the highest and most responsible circles in 
Germany, especially among those whom we were invited by Lord 
Haldane and other misleaders of public opinion to regard as “ the 
middle party,” supposed to hold the balance between the pacific 
Socialist and the fire-eating Junker. Let us be grateful to Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg for proclaiming a new war-to-the-knife 
against hateful Albion at the very moment our quondam Potsdam 
press were beginning to try and bamboozle us into believing that 
Germany was recovering some portion of her sanity and that 
there was serious opposition in influential quarters against 
the frenzied clique who have dominated her during the past 
year and openly avow their intention of eating up Europe, es- 
pecially England. The German Imperial Chancellor’s outburst 
coincides with a fresh manifestation of Ballinism and Tirpitzism 
in the attempted assassination of several hundred passengers 
and crew of the White Star liner Arabic, which was only partially 
successful, combined incidents proving to demonstration that 
there are not two Germanys, one more or less rational, and the 
other consisting of mad dogs whom the reasonable people are 
anxious to control, but One Germany and only one Germany, 
with whom the world at large has to deal, and that the Wilhelm Is, 
the Bethmann-Hollwegs, the Ballins, the Tirpitzes are all in the 
same boat. The suggestion of a serious “split” either between 


German socialists or among German professors, or soldiers, of 
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industrialists, or a conflict of “ parties’ on the subject of annexa- 
tions, is so much flapdoodle kept on tap for the benefit of the 
foreigner and greedily devoured by all those organs who, having 
been hopelessly wrong on every aspect of the Anglo-German 
question in peace-time, naturally find it impossible to see things as 
they really are in war. 


Herr VON Betumann-Hottiwec’s theatricals follow a series of 
heavy blows dealt at Russia, and though they are doubtless intended 
to console by cheap sensationalism the many 
hundreds of thousands of German families now in 
mourning, they are a plain intimation to us in the name 
of the entire German people that the long postponed ‘“ Day ” is 
approaching. How dare Ministers hesitate in calling upon the 
people to mobilise the full man Power and woman Power of 
these Islands—an example which would be speedily followed 
throughout the British Empire? What more do they want ? 
What are they waiting for? Even invasion would find politicians 
absorbed in political intrigue. Even at the height of the greatest 
war in history they are merely manceuvring for position. Not 
only do the Twenty-Two waste precious weeks and months, each 
week on their own arithmetic costing about £25,000,000, but some 
of their number even find time to engineer a press campaign against 
Compulsory Service which is suddenly assailed with suspiciously 
similar arguments suggesting a common inspiration, East, West, 
North and South, not only in so-called organs of Progress, but in 
prominent provincial papers north of the Humber and the Tweed 
which used to be manipulated by Herr von Kuhlmann. Sup- 
porters of Lord Roberts cannot be fairly accused of “ exploiting ” 
the War by pressing their “ fad.’ Most of them have been con- 
tent to leave the campaign of education to events, confident of the 
result, though dreading the delay, but feeling that some delay 
was preferable to party controversy. They are rewarded to this 
extent, that the subject has at last ceased to be a party question— 
outside the Progressive press—as is frankly recognised by the 
Manchester Guardian, which consequently finds itself unable to 
dismiss the supporters of National Service as so many jackasses. 
We believe that all Radicals who have seen anything of the war, 
all Radicals who have thought about the war—all Radical Members 
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of Parliament who have been on Active Service and many who 
have not—are to-day as thoroughly convinced not only of the 
soundness but of the urgency of this great reform as they were 
formerly convinced of the contrary. Most of us have suc- 
ceeded in forgetting our Parties at this crisis, but as Cocoa is 
still with us it is infinitely better that men labelled “ Radical ” 
should make the running. We have naturally no means of 
knowing what passes within the sacred precincts of Downing 
Street or how the Twenty-Two are divided on this or on any other 
question, but we infer from the slobber of all the “ rotters” over 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour, whose names are invariably linked 
together, while Mr. Balfour is habitually extolled by the “ Don’t 
Hurt Germany” party over other Unionists, that the Prime 
Minister and the ex-Prime Minister are the two chief members of a 
dwindling Old Guard fighting a losing battle on behalf of Shirk. 


From the same evidence we should infer that some of the most 
ardent Radicals in the Cabinet are at least as resolute on the other 
: side and have satisfied themselves that National 

The Patriot’s 
Plea Service is necessary to win the war presumably for 
the reasons set forth with much cogency by two 
unimpeachable Radicals, Mr. Ellis Griffith M.P., who has the 
additional advantage of being a Welshman, and Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money, M.P., the chief statistician of Cobdenism. These writers 
protest (see Manchester Guardian, August 11, 1915) against the 
shallow view that to advocate any scheme not already adopted is 
to play the pessimist. There are only two grounds for suppress- 
ing suggestions, ‘“‘one is that the Government is so perfect that 
it is above criticism. The other is that the Government is so 
imperfect that it is useless to apply criticism. The fact is that it 
is not only the right but the duty of every citizen to advocate any 
policy for the furtherance of the War which in his considered 
opinion makes for the public weal.” ‘‘ The grave peril ” had been 
repeatedly emphasised by our leading statesmen ; it was admitted 
by the War Office in the House of Commons on July 28, that it 
was an exaggeration to say that the Army was getting all the 
men it wanted; thirdly ‘“‘ the measure of our contribution to the 
Allied cause is not to be judged by our past efforts, however great, 
nor by comparing these efforts with the exertion of our Allies. 
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The question is, are we doing our utmost?” To repair the heavy 
losses of Russia we must immediately prepare a larger Army. 
Four million soldiers were required and could be supplied without 
impairing the necessary services of the country. Mr. Ellis Griffith 
and Sir Leo Chiozza Money point out “This number cannot be 
recruited by present methods before the end of next May or perhaps 
June, and... therefore the 4,000,000 men could not be com- 
pletely trained before November or December of 1916. In short 
there is only one method by which the required number of men 
can be prepared in time for effective use, and that is by the adop- 
tion of Compulsory Military Service.” They discuss the all- 
important conundrum of numbers dealt with in an article else- 
where. In a case in the Prize Court the War Office submitted 
official estimates indicating that since the commencement of the 
war Germany had had 7,000,000 men under arms or in training, 
including killed and disabled. The German aggregate, including 
Reserves now in training and volunteers was probably much 
greater than this official estimate. The German male population 
between 19 and 45 was alleged to be 11,000,000. Between these 
ages the United Kingdom had 9,200,000 males. If our proportion 
applied to Germany there would be not 11,000,000 but 13,000,000 
German males between 19 and 45, but even accepting the War 
Office estimate of an available 7,000,000 in Germany, if we raised 
an army of the same proportion we should have nearly 5,000,000 
men for our 47,000,000 of people as against the German 7,000,000 
for 67,000,000 of people. It would seem as though the official 
estimate of armed men in Germany is below the mark, though we 
understood that the War Office made a large deduction for German 
men of military age in the necessary services, e.g. munitions, mining, 
railways. We also think it possible, as everything has been 
falsified in Germany, that the total population may be 75,000,000 
or 80,000,000 which would give her a much larger reservoir to 
draw upon. 


Havine established the necessity of our making an effort corre- 
sponding to that of the enemy in order to overthrow the enemy, 
Mr. Ellis Griffith and Sir Leo Chiozza Money 
next deal with the problem of raising an army 
of 4,000,000 compatible with maintaining the 
necessary services and our export trade. If 4,000,000 of our 
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9,000,000 men between 19 and 45 are armed, there would still 
remain 5,000,000 between those ages, nor should we forget that 
men work below 19 and after they are 45. We must also take 
account of the immense number of women workers and young 
persons. On the outbreak of war about 21,000,000 of all ages 
were working for gain. In the interval they have been increased 
by hundreds of thousands and to this figure millions more could 
be added. By a prompt and efficient use of the National Register, 
the workers of the country could be easily raised to 24,000,000, 
which is indeed a moderate estimate as our population would then 
be distributed as follows : 
(a) Engaged in occupations for war or peace: 

1. Men of military age (19-38) 
under arms out of 7,250,000 4,000,000 

2. Men, women, and young per- 
sons making munitions. . 3,500,000 

3. Men, women, and young per- 

sons working on peace goods 
orservices . . . 16,500,000 
—————_ 24,000,000 
(B) Unoccupied dependents . . . 23,000,000 


Total population . . . 47,000,000 


Items 2 and 3 together give us 20,000,000 men, women, and young 
persons, over 3,000,000 of whom would be men aged 19 to 38, 
while over 5,000,000 would be between 19 and 45. So the physi- 
cally unfit ‘are obviously included in these enormous figures.” 
The writers recognise that certain industries, for example Engineer- 
ing and Agriculture, have already been unduly depleted of men 
of military age. But the variety of employments in this country 
is very great, and “‘ an enormous proportion of our working males 
is engaged not in producing but in handling and trafficking.” 
Of the 13,000,000 males of 18 years and over in the United King- 
dom who are mostly working for gain only about 6,000,000 are 
engaged in manufacture, mining or agriculture, leaving 7,000,000 
engaged in distribution, professions, etc., or not working at all, 
“Under National Service the Government has the right and the 
power to leave that man in the mine who ought to be in the mine, 
and that man in the shipyard who ought to be in the shipyard ; 
while taking from trades of secondary importance, or from luxury 
trades, or from shop or agency, or office or warehouse, or railway 
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or tramway, the man who can best be spared from work to be a 
fighting unit.” 


Me. EL.is Grirrira and Sir Leo Chiozza Money in this admirable 
and exhaustive presentment of the case likewise point out that 
« Best Boys — National Service the Government could 
in Khaki” t#ke men according to their age, not employing 

as fighters men aged 35 until it has exhausted 
the categories up to 34, and most certainly not employing 
men of 40, while young men still remain unenlisted. By com- 
mon-sense regard to age, the question of married men with 
children is also solved, for with each year of age the proportion 
of married men increases. Moreover, with each year of age over 
35 a man’s military value sensibly declines in the normal case.” 
Hitherto we had been blind to all such considerations and had 
promiscuously recruited “our most needed engineers and pro- 
ducers, while recruiting an insufficient proportion of non-producers, 
We have recruited the middle aged before the young; we have 
recruited fathers of large families before single young men. And 
the age limits of 19 to 40 by no means truly indicate all the recruits 
we have made. Boys under 19 and men over 45 have been en- 
listed. The other day at an inquest a man of 46 was shown to 
have been recruited although an invalid with a wife and family.” 
The writers vigorously repudiate the imputation that advocates of 
National Service at this emergency make any general charge of 
* shirking ” against the unenlisted. It was the Government that 
made such charges at street corners and elsewhere. “The walls 
of our country and the pages of our newspapers are defaced by 
official gibes and taunts at our manhood, some of them actually 
being addressed to women. In the newspaper the man is asked 
if his conscience is clear, and on the wall and omnibus a red and 
yellow poster tells him that it is ‘ better to go than to be pushed.’ 
Our young women are asked, in the language of the Music Hall, 
whether their ‘best boys are in khaki,’ and women are indis- 
criminately advised to tell their men folk to ‘Go.’ One official 
poster is a picture showing an old lady telling her boy to ‘ Go.’” 
Under National Service “ that woman, so far from being urged to 
part with her son, would be allowed to keep him if he were her 
sole means of support.” The writers animadvert on disgraceful 
acenes lately witnessed in London and elsewhere in a last despairing 
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effort to prop up our so-called Voluntary principle. ‘“ Concerted 
raids have been made on railway stations and restaurants, and at 
street corners official recruiters may be heard reproaching men, 
regardless of whether they are physically fit or not. In one case 
a respectable munition worker, wearing an official badge was 
taunted and insulted in the street in the presence of a crowd 
which gathered round and told him that he was wearing a sham 
badge. An ordinary device is to tell the man that he had ‘ better 
come before he is fetched’ as Conscription is about to be adopted, 
Thus Voluntaryism is frankly abandoned ; the War Office cajoles, 
taunts, insults and threatens.” 


Over the performances of unofficial imitators of the War Office 
it is only decent to draw a veil. We lately read of a clergyman 
Taunting “somewhere in Scotland ” who took upon himself 
a V.C. to taunt a British sailor—who had won the V.C. 

for an imperishable act of gallantry—with being 
a shirker, because he happened to be in mufti. Such conduct 
should be a penal offence and is not excusable whatever the 
motive. What right, under our “ Voluntary” system, have 
lunatics to go about with white feathers insulting whom they 
please without any knowledge of their services, their circumstances, 
or their age? We agree with Mr. Griffith and Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money that a very large proportion of the unenlisted have hung 
back ‘‘ because of the inequalities, anomalies and injustices of 
our present system. Some men are not allowed by their em- 
ployers to go, and on this account alone hundreds of thousands 
would welcome Compulsion. Others are held back by a sense of 
injustice, feeling that they are risking not only their lives but their 
situations, and that if they went their jobs might be taken by 
those who remained. Many a man might reply to the War Office 
‘My conscience is clear enough, but I demand equality of treat- 
ment.’”? To those who charge advocates of National Service 
with imposing “ Prussian militarism” upon the British people 
the writers reply that we should do well to remember “ that while 
it is true that our Navy holds the seas, it is also true that the 
Navy alone cannot now defend us, and that upon the soil of France 
and Flanders British liberty is being largely upheld by Belgian 
and French conscripts, supported on the East and South by the 
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conscripts of Italy, of Russia, of Serbia and of Montenegro. To 
insult the Conscript is to insult our Allies. To represent that 
National Service is in derogation of liberty is to ignore the National 
Service of free Switzerland, and the National Service of our own 
daughter nation, free Australia.” The superficial argument that 
whereas the Voluntary System respected the citizen, while 
Compulsion degraded him, was equally easily disposed of. ‘‘ What 
we ask, is to be the assumption with regard to our people? Is 
it that they are willing to serve or that they are not willing to 
serve ? Surely it can only be that they are willing. That being 
so, National Service merely calls a willing people to do its duty.” 
Supporters of Voluntarism assert that it obtains superior, because 
willing, men, thus reflecting upon the great majority as unwilling 
and ipso facto not worth defending. “Soldiering is essentially 
a thing of compulsion. The true volunteer is, in essence, a man 
who freely submits himself to the military compulsion and dis- 
cipline which are necessary in war. There can be no freedom of 
action for men while fighting for their country any more than 
when playing cricket. All that National Service does is to assume 
that every fit man is willing to play the game and glad to submit 
himself to those duties which it is a privilege to perform.” These 
patriotic Radicals conclude their unanswerable appeal as follows : 
“On grounds of justice, necessity, and practicability alike, we be- 
lieve our case to be unanswerable. National service is necessary to 
the due fulfilment of our duty to ourselves and to our Allies. It 
is also founded upon justice as between individual and individual. 
The defence of the country is an obligation that should fall equally 
upon all citizens according to their capacity to render service. 
Our gallant soldiers and sailors deserve not only our admiration 
but our assistance. Shall it be said that while they face death 
abroad we fear discipline at home? Let the Government entrust 
to every citizen his allotted task ; let the call to service be given in 
clear terms, and the country will give a glad welcoming response.” 


THERE is a human side to this question on which poignant letters 
continually appear in the press. We should be sorry to be 
called upon to answer ‘A Heartbroken Mother ” 
who writes in the Morning Post (August 11): 
“Women are pitifully complaining that under 
the present voluntary system some mothers are giving every son 
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to their country in order that in other families not one son may 
move. Allow me, an officer’s daughter, wife, and mother, to say 
that I have lost two sons, one previously, and one in the war, 
and have only one child left, and he is due to go soon to the front. 
Next door to where I have been living was a mother who had 
lusty sons of fighting age, and not one had volunteered. It is a 
cruel shame this voluntary system. The sad part of it all is that 
those who have volunteered are of that sort who build up a nation 
and make it great, and can ill be spared; while the shirkers can 
only be an encumbrance and drag on a country.” What answer 
can the Daily News and Leader which is exploiting every un- 
scrupulous and impudent device to maintain our undemocratic 
regime make to the following letter from Mr. F. Hammond Clark, 
(See Daily News and Leader, August 13, 1915): “ Every male rela- 
tion of mine of military age is serving. In one family of nephews 
two are killed and one invalided home—only one of those three 
was ever intended for a soldier, the other two enlisted from a sense 
of duty and patriotism at the beginning of the war. I have a 
son not yet of military age, but not much younger than others who 
are fighting. To my mind it is grossly unfair that those who are 
willing to sacrifice themselves are allowed to do so, while those 
who would rather not are let off doing any kind of duty. The 
question is, Shall I be justified in exerting my parental authority 
to keep my son out of the Army or any connection with it? Of 
course if some people did not sacrifice themselves the rest of us 
would be in a very poor plight, but if the present system or want 
of system is fair in a desperate war there seems to be no reason 
why I should not make my son a prosperous butter merchant and 
leave the defence of the country to others.” 


THERE is another change not less urgent or vital than the mobilisa- 
tion of our entire national resources, via National Service. We 
have frequently bored our readers about it in the 
The General : 
Staff past, and make no apology for boring them afresh. 
Every serious Army has a properly constituted 
General Staff consisting of the pick of the profession. Germany 
has been so far saved from disaster by her great General Staff, 
which was, however, heavily handicapped in the earlier phase of 
the war by the ignorant interference of the Emperor. The French 
General Staff has literally saved the Republic from the politicians. 
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The absence of a properly constituted General Staff in Belgium 
which would think out in peace-time the problems of war, was 
one cause of that heroic little community’s being taken completely 
unawares, while in Russia the work of the best soldiers before the 
war was ruined by extraneous influences. That British soldiers 
are capable of first-rate staff work when afforded a chance, is 
proved by the record of our exiguous Expeditionary Force, 
consisting of only four Divisions, who pulled at least the weight 
of that number of Army Corps. But then it had all been worked 
out beforehand in every detail by a handful of competent soldiers 
at the War Office who had given up their days and nights to this 
labour of love. They may have had but faint hopes that the 
Expeditionary Force would ever take the field, but they resolved 
to leave nothing undone to enable it to give a good account of 
itself should it go. This war, like every previous war, is a painful 
reminder that you cannot successfully improvise Strategy or 
Tactics. Our rank and file have performed and are performing 
prodigies in the Dardanelles, but it is common knowledge that 
the Gallipoli campaign was not seriously considered before being 
undertaken, despite the warning of Antwerp against purely 
amateur strategy. A General Staff is a condition of the intelligent 
utilisation of the great armies now matcrialising and the yet 
greater National Service Army that is to be. Without a General 
Staff there can be little hope of intelligent direction. It is un- 
reasonable to expect one man to do everything. The recruiting, 
equipment and supply of a vast force is a gigantic task. We 
know what we owe to Lord Kitchener. 


But there is no Strategic Department in Whitehall, and it would 
be impossible for Lord Kitchener or any other Superman to direct 
” as well as create, as we see from the haphazard 

Councils’? ‘™anner in which we committed ourselves to this 

tremendous campaign in the Near East on the 
inspiration of Tom, Dick or Harry without counting the cost or 
the consequences. Without a General Staff to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the new Armies in conjunction with those of our Allies, 
there is serious risk of their being frittered away on ill-starred 
enterprises at the mercy of chance. Your amateur strategist is 
always looking out for short cuts, which result in what the French 
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condemn as the policy of les petits paquets. Decisive force 
at the decisive point has little attraction for him; it is too 
obvious for his subtle mind. Voices in Petrograd and Paris 
continually urge that Allies handicapped by fighting on exterior 
lines should at least lessen that handicap by taking continual 
counsel together, which can only be done through properly 
accredited representatives of their respective Staffs. The Army 
Council is not in any serious sense of the term a General Staff, 
nor is the Defence Committee, which is hopelessly discredited, 
while these so-called ‘‘ War Councils”? dominated by members 
of the Twenty-Two, without any knowledge of war, only excite 
anxiety. We need a properly constituted General Staff to make 
the best use of the Kitchener Armies, and we shan’t be happy 
till we get it. 


Lorp KircHENER, the sworn enemy of Red Tape, is now in the 
citadel of Red Tape. It is devoutly to be hoped that he may 
add to the labours of Hercules by liberating our 
Army from one of its most dangerous enemies. The 
Navy seems somehow to have escaped the disease, 
at any rate we hear less about naval Red Tape, but the Army is 
almost strangled by it, and at the present moment the antediluvian 
dug-out is still further enmeshing it. Fighting was ever a young 
man’s business. This is pre-eminently a young man’s war, as 
may be gathered from the biographies of those who are rewarded 
for glorious deeds ashore and afloat, while it is cruelly borne in 
upon us by these terrible casualty lists recording the disappearance 
of the flower of our youth, alas too often “only sons.” The rising 
generation bears the brunt of Armageddon and pays the penalty 
of the political blindness and military shortcomings of their 
elders. Has youth sufficient say in the conduct of the war which 
is admittedly different from all other wars ? They do the fighting ; 
they see the war at close quarters and are in a better position 
to understand it than anybody else, and one cannot help wondering 
whether their keen and alert intelligence and wonderful resource- 
fulness is sufficiently utilised by the ‘‘ greybeards”’ of the Staffs ? 
Our readers will undertand that we are not criticising individuals, 
but a Red Tape system, when we express our concern at the 
hierarchical condition of the Army with its stereotyped segregation 
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of soldiers into different ranks and positions apparently according 
to their age. No one may be thought of for a supreme command 
unless he is well on the wrong side of sixty. Indeed any Army 
Commander should be a sexagenarian, and the skies would fall 
unless Corps went to the elderly, Divisions and Brigades to the 
middle-aged. There is little scope for the sacred fire in Council 
orincamp. We cannot believe this to be sound or wise. Many 
young men have brilliantly distinguished themselves; many 
give every promise of fitness for any position. Young men 
believe in Lord Kitchener and have responded to his call as they 
would to no one else. Lord Kitchener has always believed in 
young men, which has enabled him to remain young. Will he 
not gladden the hearts of old fogeys at the Back by affording 
some younger men a chance of showing what they can do ? 


WHILE newspapers complain of the vagaries of the censorship, 
the public are puzzled by the vagaries of newspapers. For some 
— mysterious reason every editor, however intelligent 

sterdam 2nd responsible, apparently deems it a point of 

honour to publish whatever twaddle may be 
telegraphed from such noted centres of misinformation as 
Amsterdam, Athens, and elsewhere. Correspondents at these 
places are naturally on the qui vive to pick up anything suitable 
for the British palate, and thus innocently allow themselves to 
become the medium for disseminating rumours useful to the 
enemy. They were assiduous last winter in spreading the 
romance that a famine-stricken foe was on its beam ends, and 
materially contributed to help our Know Alls and Do Nothings 
to thwart adequate preparation against the coming spring, with 
results from which we are still suffering. At the moment there 
is another determined effort to represent Germany at the top of 
her form as being in a most parlous plight, with the obvious 
object of preventing, or at any rate postponing, serious prepara- 
tions on our part. ‘‘ Amsterdam,”’ needless to say, takes a hand 
in the game, and we are treated to a farcical account of an 
imaginary secret gathering of members of the Reichstag at which 
the Imperial Chancellor, the Finance Minister, and others, dis- 
closed the appalling facts to their horrified audience. Like every 
other German manceuvre, this was overdone. To give the 
incident verisimilitude the narrative was despatched from Berlin 
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via Geneva to the Telegraaf of Amsterdam. At this sensational 
conclave, attended by Admiral von Tirpitz as well as the other 
Big Wigs, a display of ‘‘ judicious calmness” was urged. It was 
needed if Dr. Helfferich, the German Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
explained that the new loan “ would absolutely exhaust German 
financial resources, and that any increase after the issue of the 
loan of Treasury Warrants by the Reichsbank would result in 
complete failure. It was, therefore, necessary, he said, to prepare 
for an honourable peace.” We are invited to believe that after 
this Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg emphasised the increasing 
difficulties of Germany and urged his hearers, including the fire- 
eating Leader of the National Liberal Party, Dr. Bassermann, 
“to use their influence to resist bellicose tendencies in the 
Reichstag and in the country, as well as any policy of annexation, 
and to prepare carefully peace terms which would be acceptable 
to the Quadruple Entente Powers.” In fact, according to 
“‘ Amsterdam,” he roared as gently as any sucking-dove. After 
which came the report of Dr. Dernburg upon the feelings of 
America and other neutral countries, which, needless to say, 
“made a deep impression upon those present.” 


GENERAL VON MOLTKE brought up the rear of the doleful proces- 
sion declaring his cordial agreement with the Chancellor, adding 
FI “that only those who were not conversant with 
apdoodle : 

for Foreigners the situation could hope for the possibility of 

Russia being completely vanquished.” Despite 
this lamentable state of things “the Conference did not feel 
inclined to adopt a resolution advising the Reichstag to display 
calmness and moderation.” Whereupon Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg announced “ that if a majority of the Reichstag adopted 
an irreconcilable and Chauvinistic attitude he would resign rather 
than take any share of responsibility for the fate of Germany.” 
Needless to say numberless persons in Amsterdam were able 
to vouch for the accuracy of this yarn, of which there were various 
developments, as, for instance, that in order to avoid a complete 
breach with Dr. Bassermann and the National Liberal Party, 
who was supported by Dr. von Hydebrand, Leader of the Conser- 
vatives, and Dr. Spahn, Leader of the Catholic Centre Party, the 
Chancellor “made a concession in stating that Germany must 
have a consolidated and reinforced position but, on the other 
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hand, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg has to reckon with Socialists 
who reject the idea of annexation so that in any case the position 
of the Chancellor is difficult.” It is a very pretty story as it 
stands. Needless to say the suggestion that there are serious 
divisions of opinion in Germany has been greedily grasped at by 
our own Do Nothings as an argument for masterly inactivity 
and made the basis of the usual infantile speculations. There 
is not a word of truth in this farrago of nonsense. The pro- 
ceedings of the Reichstag were marked by the utmost confidence 
and enthusiasm unmarred by a single discordant note. The 
assertion that the Imperial Chancellor had privately urged 
deputies to abstain from Chauvinism is stultified by the fact that 
he was more offensive, more chauvinistic, than ever, and com- 
pletely took the wind out of the sails of Herr Bassermann and 
the extreme Annexationist Party, while Dr. Spahn, representing 
the Catholic Centre, who, according to “‘ Amsterdam,” had been 
exhorted to sing small, calmly proposed to make the Vatican an 
annexe of Germany. “The position of the Holy Father, in 
consequence of the war, shows that it cannot be continued in 
the future, and compels us to consider an international settlement 
which will do justice to the rights, the dignity, and the tasks of 
the Papacy.” In other words His Holiness will be invited to 
exchange Christianity for Kultur. The Socialist spokesman, 
Dr. David, evoked immense enthusiasm by announcing that his 
party would vote the new War Credits, and caused equal joy 
by his mild references to the hopes of future political reform in 
Germany. 


Dr. Hetrrericu, the Finance Minister, who, according to 
“ Amsterdam,” had represented Germany as incapable of floating 
another loan, recommended new War Credits of 
£500,000,000 owing to the inability of Germany’s 
enemies to see “that their game is up.” The 
Reichstag was told that it need not trouble its head about 
the cost of the war because the other side would be made 
to “carry the weight of lead,” 12.¢. the costs of Germany, 
estimated at nearly £100,000,000 per month. Germany, he 
declared, was spending her money far more economically than 
England, as the Germanic Powers plus Turkey, were spending 
only one-third of the total war expenditure to the two-thirds 
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squandered by the Allies. Dr. Helfferich thus explained “the 
secret of German success”: “The secret does not lie in what is 
commonly called wealth. As far as that goes the British Empire, 
and, per head of the population, France, are undoubtedly superior 
to us. The wealth to which we owe our success consists above 
all in the living power of labour of our people, which works during 
the war for the war. What is consumed by the war is not our 
stock of current money, but the sum of war material, and of means 
of maintenance which our people by straining all its efforts 
produces uninterruptedly upon our own soil. In this process the 
money is used, but is not consumed.” Dr. Helfferich contrasted 
this state of things with conditions among Germany’s enemies, 
and said: ‘‘ When the money goes over the frontiers to purchase 
war materials and food it is not so easy to get it back again, and 
the difficulties arise which we observe among our enemies. They 
may repair their money machine as much as they like, and gaze 
as much as they please on our example, but all this will do them 
no good unless and until they can imitate the power of production 
of our agriculture and our industry, and imitate in all branches 
of production our labourers and our men of business. They can 
no more do that than they can copy our army, because it needs 
something more than a sudden insight born of necessity—it 
needs generations of schooling and co-operation, and the iron 
training in duty and discipline.” It would be far wiser instead 
of scoffing at the financial shifts to which Germany is put, to take 
a leaf out of her book by developing our production and spending 
our money at home instead of frittering it away abroad. We are 
probably getting very poor value for our expenditure in the United 
States, where we are piling up a huge debt which may cripple 
our finances for years. A judicious use of paper money would 
be an infinitely more economical way of financing the war, but as 
that would be vetoed by the International Jew who holds us in 
his grip and makes a fortune out of “exchange,” it is not to be 
thought of. 


Tuts time last year we were all suffering acute anxiety concerning 
the campaign in France and the fate of the French capital, upon 
which the German hosts were advancing during 
the last fortnight of August in prodigious numbers 
and with apparently irresistible impetus. Our anxiety would 
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have been even greater than it was had we known or guessed the 
actual facts which make avoidance of disaster by the Franco- 
British Allies more than ever miraculous. That a supernatural 
explanation should be sought is hardly surprising, and we cannot 
understand the desire of materialists to destroy almost the only 
beautiful legend of the War. The fall of Paris would not neces- 
sarily have involved the fall of France, though it was not realised 
when the French Government, by a notable act of civic courage, 
withdrew to Bordeaux, that the Imperial Incendiary intended to 
burn la ville lumiére quarter by quarter, offering the Republic 
severer terms after each conflagration. France’s recovery 
after General Joffre’s great strategic retreat will remain one 
of the most memorable events in history. Her existence has 
never been in danger since, great as have been her sufferings and 
sacrifices. This August anxiety turns our eyes Eastwards. It 
would be futile and foolish to minimise the succession of heavy 
blows rained upon the heroic and devoted Russian armies, the 
enormous losses they have suffered in personnel and material, or 
the grave political consequences of such episodes as Germany’s 
capture of Warsaw and such formidable fortresses as Kovno and 
Nowo Georgiewsk which have successively succumbed to the 
German battering-ram which is now directed against the Russian 
Aldershot, Brest Litowsk. Quidnuncs had misled the world into 
imagining that this spring would witness a great German offensive 
in the West, when every effort would be made to drive a wedge 
between the British and French Armies, after which von Hinden- 
burg or some other would “ mop up” Calais and subsequently seek 
to “Sedan” the French in the neighbourhood of Paris. Quid- 
nunckery is somewhat at a discount because so far there has not 
been the smallest symptom of a serious German offensive in the 
West, and it looks as though we had allowed ourselves to be 
bamboozled by Germany’s vociferous cry for Calais. From May 
onwards the German General Staff subordinated everything to 
administering “a knock-out ”’ to the Eastern neighbour. Russia, 
although still suffering severely, like Great Britain, from her 
grievous unreadiness for war—Haldaneism was equally rampant 
on the Neva as on the Thames—has fought and continues to 
fight magnificently under the masterly generalship of her great 
Grand Duke against immensely superior numbers of armed men 
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and such an apparatus of artillery as has probably never been 
assembled in any theatre of war. 


THE quidnuncs, though as often wrong as right, abate none of their 
cocksureness, and can tell us exactly what Germany will do next, 
a however much they may differ one from another. 

Objectives Some “experts” maintain that Wilhelm II will be 

unable to restrain his love of sensation and will 
pursue the legions of the Tsar to the very walls of Petrograd, others 
that he will be content with nothing less than crowning himself 
Emperor of all the Russiasin Moscow. On the other hand it is pre- 
dicted that the Great General Staff sufficiently controls the situa- 
tion, including their sovereign, to establish a stalemate in the Kast 
which, with themselves in an impregnable position and Russia 
immobilised, would enable the necessary fifteen to twenty corps to 
be transferred to the West to prosecute the postponed programme, 
Calais—Paris. Or again, temper may triumph, and Italy become 
the next objective in order that Wilhelm II may winter in Venice. 
Others anticipate ambitious developments in the Near East in the 
shape of a German descent upon Constantinople via Serbia and 
Bulgaria, after which the modern Alexander will sigh for new worlds 
to conquer, and may temporarily disappear into Mesopotamia. The 
friction among competitive prophets shows how difficult, not to 
say hopeless, it is for any one outside Germany to anticipate her 
actions, possibly because she is somewhat uncertain herself. 
For one thing we have no means of knowing who is actually in 
supreme control at the present moment, whether the Emperor 
is still his own Generalissimo and Admiralissimo as throughout 
the first phase of the war when he was the Allies greatest asset, 
or whether, as is asserted, his insane vanity has been sobered 
by experience and he is willing to listen to more reasonable 
people. Fortunately for civilisation, though Germany has set 
an example of fortitude, patriotism, organisation, industry, 
thrift, and discipline, worthier of a nobler cause than Kultur, she 
has so far shown no sign of throwing up a great general. Imperial 
jealousy sterilises genius. Even von Hindenburg has been in 
his sovereign’s black books on account of his popularity. Although 
the exposed position of Russia inspires anxiety, we cannot help 
hoping that Wilhelm II may prove in her case as in ours a deus 
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ex machina—that he will lose his head in the East as he did in 
the West, and once more save the situation. 


IF we are all anxiously looking Eastward, can we wonder that 
hard-pressed Russia should be looking Westward? Such crises, 
which are inevitable in a war conducted by widely 


ann separated Allies, demonstrate afresh the urgency 
— f constituting without further del h 
standing of constituting without further delay some suc 


body as a General Staff, which would enable the 
French, the Russians, the British, the Italians, and the other cham- 
pions of civilisation to keep in the closest military touch, and pursue 
acommon policy. Nor would it be a purely military organ, as its 
political value would be incalculable. It would spare the Allied 
people as well as the Allied Governments from illusions followed 
not infrequently by dangerous disappointments. There had been 
much talk in the West of a big offensive this spring which would 
roll up the Germans and bundle them over the Rhine. Such 
rumours were so prevalent in London and Paris that they 
must have reached Petrograd. Competent British and French 
soldiers eagerly anticipated the happy moment when they would 
be clearing France and Belgium of a cruel and ruthless foe. We 
cannot be surprised that the Russian people and the Russian 
army should have anticipated a move in the West calculated to 
relieve her, nor that there should be disappointment at the 
comparative quiescence along the Franco-British line, where, 
as a matter of fact, there has been frequent fighting at one 
point or another, though it has not always been published to 
the world. For such concealment there may be sound military 
reasons with which we do not quarrel because we do not know 
what they are, though events show that the formula “concealing 
information from the enemy” may be overdone, as the enemy 
is at least as well informed as we are, and must be aware 
whether we have gained or lost a battle and at what cost. That 
the political drawbacks of secretion may be serious, is shown in 
the present instance because had the Russians been aware of 
such great efforts as that of General Foch in the months of 
May and June, involving and inflicting very heavy losses, and 
were acquainted with the character of our campaign in the 
Dardanelles (mainly with the object of effecting a diversion in 
their favour and opening the Black Sea to the world), Petrograd 
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would appreciate the activity of Russia’s Allies. It is not for 
us to sit in judgment on operations beyond our ken. Germany 
unquestionably succeeded in surprising the world, not only 
by her preparations before the war, but by her preparations, 
especially her development of machinery, during the war, and 
unless all the Allies followed suit, disappointment was inevitable. 
Russia has, however, never for a moment allowed herself to be 
demoralised even in the darkest days. 


EARLIER events especially on the Eastern frontier prior to the 
present campaign, had undoubtedly misled the Russians as to the 
capacities of the German war machine, to which 
Steel and 
Gold the Morning Post correspondent at Petrograd pays 
striking tribute (August 20): “It is becoming 

clear as the war proceeds that the Germans have mobilised for 
the purposes of world-conquest something much more important 
than mere bodies, and that is brains. There are five forms of 
wealth which alone count in the world to-day, and four of them 
Germany has in superabundance, perfectly organised and con- 
centrated upon the sole purpose of subjugating the modern 
world. They are trained men, food, guns, ammunition, and 
brains. There is some doubt about the German stores of food, 
but none whatever about her supplies of all other forms of wealth 
that count in the world to-day. In the long run, unquestionably, 
it is men that win over anything in the shape of machinery that 
man can devise. But how many more years is this war to last, 
when we consider that Germany’s antagonists have not yet 
solved the simple problem of mobilising full national strength in 
mere bodies, to say nothing of brains?” The world must 
readjust its scale of values in accordance with four suggestive 
lines of the Russian poet, Pushkin, which the writer thus renders : 

“ All things are mine,” said Gold. 

“ Nay, all things are mine,” Steel spake. 

« All things V’ll buy,” said Gold. 

“Then all things,” say Steel, “ I'll take.” 
“German steel is taking more and more of Russia. One section 
of the Nowo Georgiewsk fortress that between the Narew and 
the Wkyra is battered into ruins, and the Russians have retired 
to the right bank of the Wkyra. The Germans are now con- 
centrating their bombardment upon the section between the 
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Wykra and the Vistula. ... Similarly at Kowno the Germans 
have pushed their successes and crossing the Niemen have seized 
the town and proceeded to assault sections of the fortress on the 
east bank of the river. The field armies of Russia continue to 
retire very deliberately, and are now engaged in defending a line 
running pretty straight from the Ossowiec fortress through 
Vielostok Bielsk and Cherenkha to Brest Litowsk.’” Meanwhile 
the German fleet was appearing in greatly superior strength and 
Riga was being dismantled, while Wilna was being cleared of all 
non-combatant elements. “It is thus evident that the German 
advance progresses steadily into the depths of Russia against the 
most stubborn opposition of the Russian rearguard forces. It 
must be confessed that matters look black in the extreme.” As 
the Morning Post correspondent had usually been optimistic 
there was no discounting this grave statement. “There is, 
however, one ray of hope in the immediate future. Some news- 
papers recently circulated strongly suggested doubts about the 
solidarity of the Western Allies with Russia. My information, 
on the contrary, is to the effect that this solidarity is perfect.” 
So it is, but we must one and all remain on guard against marplots 
who will crop up at unexpected moments in unexpected shapes. 
One condition of perfect harmony is that each should appre- 
ciate the situation and efforts of the other, and that all 
should remain in the closest mutual touch, political, naval and 
military. It is satisfactory to know that complete understanding 
reigns between Great Britain and France on every single point. 
The British and Russian Governments must devise means of 
establishing the same relations between the British War Office 
and the Russian Headquarter Staff as now subsist with the 
French Headquarter Staff. Asa meeting between Lord Kitchener, 
General Joffre and the Grand Duke Nicholas is apparently 
impossible, the next best substitute for it must be found, but 
more is required than casual conversation. 


Ir is to be hoped that the authorities will be as candid as circum- 

stances permit concerning the campaign in the Dardanelles, 
though with certain authorised correspondents at 

The 1 

Dardanelles [@t3¢ apparently telegraphing freely under the 
auspices of the local powers-that-be the censorship 

can be no sinecure. The reader should be no less on his guard 
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against “news” from Athens concerning Constantinople as 
against “‘news” from Amsterdam concerning Berlin. All we 
know is that the Turks are fighting splendidly and are in every 
way foemen worthy of our steel. Unlike the Germans they are 
said to be fighting like gentlemen. Every one would sooner fall 
into the hands of a Turk than a German. Disbelieve all rumours 
about “‘dissensions”’ at Constantinople, “‘panic”’ at Constantinople, 
“famine” or “collapse” in Constantinople. All this comes from 
Athens. No one questions the military and political value of 
the success of the Gallipoli campaign, and it is satisfactory that 
such competent observers as the Bulgarians should anticipate 
a speedy triumph. It is our direct contribution to the Russian 
cause and as such was neither to be lightly undertaken nor lightly 
abandoned, though the whole situation must be fearlessly faced. 
Of the performances of our rank and file including those wonderful 
Australian and New Zealand contingents, we get vivid glimpses in 
the despatches and the distribution of Victoria Crosses for well nigh 
incredible feats. If the Staff work be anything like on a par with 
the actual fighting, Sir Ian Hamilton commands an irresistible 
army, but we should never forget that whatever else may be 
improvised, staff work which involves many years preliminary 
study of the job in hand cannot be improvised. The fighting has 
been very fierce and the losses correspondingly heavy, and it is 
to be feared that the sufferings of the wounded will be aggravated 
by the deplorable loss of life in the Royal Edward—the first British 
transport torpedoed by a German submarine in the war—in the 
Agean carrying thirteen hundred and fifty troops including details 
of the R.A.M.C. Six hundred were saved out of the sixteen 
hundred on board. We cannot recall another instance of armed 
men being killed by the German Emperor’s submarines which 
confine themselves to attacking the unarmed, especially women 
and children. While we can all make allowances for censorship 
of such difficult operations as those in the Dardanelles we must 
protest against permission being given to any newspaper or agency 
to publish palpably false and misleading information which can 
deceive no one except the British public. “The City” would 
appear among the worst informed places in the world if we may 
judge by the “‘ news” about this particular campaign which is 
allowed to influence prices. 
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AmonG many weak points in our political system ruthlessly 
revealed by war is the complete divorce between British Govern. 
ment and British Science. They are practically 
not on speaking terms with one another. Govern- 
ment, as we know to our cost, is the monopoly of 
debaters and bureaucrats, among whom a dabbler in philosophy 
or amateur in science may occasionally be found with adequate 
attainments to preside over one of countless Committees by 
which we are afilicted, or to take the Chair at a foregathering of 
scientists without making an egregious exhibition of himself, 
But of serious knowledge of science or love of science there is a 
conspicuous absence in Westminster and Whitehall, permanent 
officials being usually animated by animosity to whatever they 
do not understand—including the entire field of science. The 
intelligent portion of the public is becoming dimly conscious 
of a lacuna but is as helpless on this as on other matters, 
They feel there is something wrong, but are uncertain as to what 
it is and have no idea as to the remedy. They will probably 
understand before the end of the war, too late to do anything, 
Some facts are fairly clear, This is not only a struggle between 
the soldiers and sailors of the belligerent Powers, because if it 
were the Allies would have already asserted their ascendancy 
as of their individual superiority there is no room for doubt. 
It is also a struggle between machinery and applied science. Of 
valour, endurance, enterprise, we have abundance, but even after 
a year of war scientific foresight and organisation are woefully 
wanting despite the great role they have played as an auxilary 
of German arms. The use of barbed wire, machine guns, high 
explosives, telephones, hand grenades, and half a dozen ingenious 
devices essential to trench warfare are new elements which have 
transformed the military problem. We lost one disastrous day 
through a sudden eruption of chlorine; we have been burnt out 
of some places by liquid fire, we are in most confronted by inferior 
men with superior machinery ; the Russians have been hammered 
out of one impregnable position after another by a skilful con- 
centration of overwhelming bombardment. The engineer and the 
chemist are great men in peace in Germany and yet greater in 
war. With us scientists continue to be treated as outsiders, if not 
pariahs, who have no art or part in the government of the country 


Boycott of 
Science 
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or indeed any serious footing in any Public Department, though 
they are expected to be at the beck and call of every political 
charlatan in a tight place and at need to save the Office from 
itself. 


But apart from their insuperable prejudice against science 
neither parliamentarians nor civil servants are sufficiently ac- 
FE ‘ quainted with its rudiments to be capable of 
orensic 

Blight utilising it as recent events have shown. For- 

tunately there is a devotion to efficiency, an 
alertness and a practical sagacity which have gone far to save 
the British Navy from the leprosy of incompetence which clings 
to the walls of most Public Departments, especially the War 
Office, the Foreign Office, the Treasury, the Home Office, and 
in fact wherever superciliousness walks arm in arm with 
ineptitude. The forensic and examination blights hang as 
a deep pall over the land. It would be impossible to devise 
a type of mind more unfitted to cope with practical problems 
than over-paid lawyer politicians inimitably diagnosed in 
Mr. Oliver’s great and stimulating book ‘“‘ Ordeal by Battle,” 
and so long as “ Wait and See’ Asquithism prevails there is no 
hope of any improvement. Success in war depends on action 
taken here and now, not on discussion postponed until pressure 
compels action, as in the tragic case of Cotton on which at last 
after many months agitation Mr. Bertram Blount and Sir William 
Ramsay succeeded to their infinite credit in forcing the hands of 
our futile Foreign Office with the aid of the stalwarts of the press. 
The country must be educated to a proper recognition of Science 
which would make such blunders impossible, and to some know- 
ledge of the virtual boycott of science throughout the war which 
is of itself a tragedy because it involves the loss of tens of thousands 
of our most precious lives. There have been the usual Know Alls 
of the Bar and the Bench “nosing around” explosives which 
they understand as little as War, but there has been no properly 
constituted Body of expert scientific and technical opinion dealing 
with this subject—the amateur has triumphed here as elsewhere. 
The perpetual creation of fresh Committees composed of the same 
people may be useful in bemusing the public into imagining that 


science has been seriously enlisted, but it merely adds to the general 
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chaos. The Central Committee of Lord Fisher’s New Board 
at the Admiralty contains very eminent scientists, but no expert 
chemist, while the Consulting Panel is said to be such a Body 
as the Royal Society might appoint. To be effective, as Professor 
Armstrong insists, it should have been composed of naval officers 
and scientific men. “ What we need most is not Committees 
to consider sporadic inventions made to meet fancied wants, but 
a scientific system of conveying knowledge of actual requirements 
to those who are capable of meeting them.” This sounds too like 
common sense to have any chance of a hearing. 


It must also be admitted, however, that although the ingrained 
ignorance of politicians and permanent officials is a heavy handicap 
on the nation, the Mandarins of the world of 
Science, whose motto, like Mandarins elsewhere, 
is guieta non movere, have a good deal to answer 
for. The Royal Society is their stronghold just as the City is the 
stronghold of the International Jew. It were cruel to disturb 
the slumbers of the Royal Society but we are in the midst of the 
war of the world, and it were time this august body woke up. 
Unfortunately after the wont of such institutions, it has fallen 
into the hands of a small clique whose eminence is no adequate 
compensation for their inactivity. It needs democratisation in 
the proper sense of the term to become an effective representative 
of Science, but obstruction to every proposal to make the Royal 
Society a useful body meets with a relentless opposition within. 
It was at one time the same with the Zoological Society until the 
change of regime. There is nothing the Royal Society with its 
command of unlimited ability and attainments could not achieve 
if it seriously tried, but the controlling caucus seems anxious to 
demonstrate how little need be done and thereby plays the game 
of the enemies and scorners of science. In normal times the 
Fellows might be allowed “to sleep quietly in their beds,” but 
to-day when civilisation is being bled white by scientific savagery 
we cannot afford to acquiesce in leaving things as they are. 
One of the Secretaries of the Royal Society—if we may believe 
Whitaker—is Professor A. Schuster, who, according to ‘‘ Who’s 
Who,” was born at Frankfort-on-Main, and educated at Frankfort- 
on-Main and Heidelberg, and is or was “‘ Corresponding Member 
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of the Royal Academy of Gottingen, which we believe at one time 
harboured Mr. Haldane. By a further mischance Professor 
Schuster appears to have been chosen President of the British 
Association which is to meet in a few days. We should have 
imagined that, without awaiting any outside comment, gentlemen 
of German birth and education, in whose veins flows the blood of 
Kultur, would prefer to efface themselves, at any rate until the 
conclusion of Armageddon. We are prepared to be told that the 
family of Schuster have given precious pledges of their attachment 
to this country, a fact which in itself would make it easier for 
them to stand aside from public functions without any imputation 
being implied on their loyalty until the hideous performances 
of their “ spiritual home ” are forgotten. 


WE shall doubtless be told we are prejudiced. We are not 
ashamed to confess that on this subject we are prejudiced, and we 
Prejudice are glad to find that a great and ever-increasing 

body of our countrymen share our prejudices. 
Science we may be reminded is cosmopolitan ; so it may be, but for 
once this country is not in a cosmopolitan mood and we demand 
that British science be national during the war. It is a singular 
and disquieting coincidence that at every turn we seem to be para- 
lysed in this life and death struggle by some intangible unseen in- 
fluence while we are continually coming upon Germanic elements in 
unexpected places who have succeeded in acquiring control of this, 
that, or the other form of intellectual, social, political, scientific, 
financial, commercial, mercantile, or journalistic activity. What 
makes it all the more extraordinary is that the Germans who remain 
in Germany vociferously proclaim from the housetops morning, 
noon and night, that they loathe the British beyond all created be- 
ings and the destruction of Great Britain is the object dearest to the 
heart, not only of the ‘“‘military caste,” as we are invited to believe, 
but of industrial Germany, financial Germany, scientific Germany. 
In the name of all that is conceivable what is the attraction of this 
country for Germans and what are they doing over here? Natu- 
rally the Mandarins of the scientific world are horrified by the 
suggestion that any German can be less than a man and 
a brother to any Englishman. But the plain man wonders why 
should we be perpetually prostrating ourselves before the 
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Germans who have left Germany, while the Germans who re- 
main in Germany hate us more than hell? It is incompre- 
hensible. Our abject attitude is largely responsible for German 
Anglophobia. We have taught Germans to despise us by dint 
of licking their boots. Lord Haldane, as recorded elsewhere, paid 
public tribute to his friend and guest Herr Ballin in the House of 
Lords—without a word of remonstrance from any other Mandarin 
—as an “interesting,” “remarkable,” and ‘“ very eminent ” man 
within a few hours of the assassination of a thousand helpless souls 
on the Lusitania, of which Herr Ballin, the vindictive Hamburg 
Jew, is believed to have been the instigator. We know that Mr. 
Asquith remained a close personal friend of Sir Edgar Speyer, the 
brother and partner of our rabid enemy Mr. James Speyer, the 
friend and host in New York of Count Bernstorff, while it is widely 
believed that many Ministers trust German millionaires as much as 
they distrust their own countrymen. We know that when at last 
Sir Edgar Speyer found himself in the unpleasant predicament of 
having to choose definitely between Germany and Great Britain 
by repudiating the Lusitania outrage, as was being done by other 
naturalised Germans, he preferred, in a well-calculated burst of 
temper, to fling his British honours in the face of the Prime Minister 
who meekly turned the other cheek (impudently dragging in the 
King’s name) and gave Herr Speyer a certificate of character as a 
loyal Briton. 


Mr. AsquitH stands convicted of misjudging and misreading 
every sign of the times. That he should be as rotten on 
the subject of Germans in England as on Germans 
Conflict of 
‘ in Germany was only to be expected. Despite 
Authority 
avowed German contempt for all inconvenient 
“scraps of paper,’ the Prime Minister persists in treating 
naturalisation, even when unaccompanied by denationalisation, 
as prima facie evidence of allegiance to this easygoing country. 
“Tf a man is a British subject, with the legal rights of a British 
subject, the prima facie presumption is that he is going to perform 
his duty.”” (Mr. Asquith, House of Commons, May 13, 1915.) 
Such a statement simply invites deception. All that a German 
spy need do to satisfy our lawyer-politicians is to become natural- 
ised. As against the authority of Mr. Asquith we can quote a 
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greater authority who knows what he is talking about, Herr 
Ahlers, a naturalised German of many years residence here,German 
Consul at Sunderland, tried for high treason last year (December 8, 
1914), his crime consisting in helping German Reservists to rejoin 
the colours after the outbreak of war. He was acquitted appar- 
ently because the Asquiths and McKennas had magnanimously 
given German Reservists every facility to fight for the Fatherland. 
In the course of the evidence it came out that Herr Ahlers had said 
the last word on naturalisation to a friend: “Though I am a 
naturalised British subject, I am German at heart. You would 
not consider me a sport if I said otherwise. If you had lived in 
Germany for twenty years you would still be a Briton.” Herr 
Ahlers, who needless to say, was subsequently allowed to 
remain at large by our benevolent Home Office, expressed in what 
he conceived to be the English language, the German view of natu- 
ralisation as opposed to the British view. Doubtless there are 
exceptions in this as in everything else, but “once a German 
always a German”? is a sound working formula. Incidentally it is 
the law as Germany does not recognise our naturalisation as 
denationalising any German subject, and moreover, though we are 
not lawyers and do not pretend to know or understand law, we 
have heard competent persons assert that British law in terms 
recognises or recognised the validity of German law in retaining 
control of Germans despite naturalisation here. In fact, according 
to our law, there is dual nationality and yet we have Mr. Asquith, 
who is nothing if he is not a lawyer, informing the House of 
Commons that naturalisation is prima facie evidence of loyalty as 
well as citizenship, though the naturalised may be still a German 
when in Germany. 


THE naturalisation conspiracy was presumably part of the great 
Potsdam plant and it would be interesting to ascertain the actual 
authorship of our recent legislation, whether for 


manknaline- instance it was the handiwork of persons drawing 
spiracy inspiration from “‘spiritual homes” across the Rhine. 


Germans were to flood this country and when the pro- 
cess of peaceful penetration was complete we should automatically 
relapse into the position of a naval Austria without any need for 
anavalSadowa. Alternatively the enemy in our midst was in the 
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first instance to paralyse us politically and financially at the 
psychological moment as was attempted by la haute Finance 
(honeycombed by Germanism) last July, as well as through the 
press wire-pulled from Potsdam, and secondly, should we drift 
into war, to work in a thousand ways to promote the German 
cause by obstructing British operations. The public appreciate 
this plain palpable fact and profoundly distrust all Germans. 
Indeed the distrust is rapidly developing into loathing owing to the 
revolting methods of an enemy who has no claim to be regarded as 
civilised though it is perhaps an insult to savages to compare 
them. The poisoning of wells, the poisoning of the air, the dis- 
semination of disease, the gratuitous massacre of civilians, especi- 
ally women, children and babies, the fiendish cruelties in France 
and Belgium and in the prisoners’ camps in Germany, together 
with a thousand nameless horrors, serving no military purpose, 
have made this war unlike every other war and have shattered all 
relations between all British and all Germans. We feel and know 
them to be homicidal maniacs with a lust for blood who must be 
destroyed unless they are to be allowed to destroy us. Wherever 
any German has any chance of being cruel he is cruel. ‘“‘ Remember 
E13.” Belgium, France and Poland would be a joke to what would 
happen in these islands or any part of the British Empire should 
these fiends ever succeed in running amuck. We are appalled by 
our own idiocy in taking them to our arms and in allowing them 
to effect a lodgment in our country and permeate every branch 
of national life. We observe the intimacies of Germans—with 
nothing to commend them but their cheque books and their cooks 
with British Ministers, especially Ministers connected with the 
Defence Committee—some of whom are known among their 
colleagues as “leaky gents”—with undisguised alarm. The 
record of aliens in promoting and financing the disarmament move- 
ment during the incubation of the Potsdam Plot is so to speak 
“known to the police.” What are they doing here during an 
Anglo-German war? Why not follow Herr Speyer to the States. 
There has been a continual struggle between their political patrons 
and the “tame” press on the one side and the public and the 
“‘live ” press on the other over this as on every other aspect of 
the war. By an unscrupulous abuse of the Defence of the Realm 
Act Ministers have endeavoured to suppress all discussion of this 
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vital question of the treatment of highly placed aliens, but the 
fact remains that while there has been no difficulty in harassing 
poverty-stricken Hungarians and Poles everything has been made 
easy for German plutocrats who, though infinitely more dangerous 
on account of their wealth, are allowed to remain at large to 
intrigue and plot and plan against us as in the happy days before 
the Runciman ultimatum. How explain this mystery? Have 
they bought “honours” by secret contributions to Party Funds ? 


We are among the last to hold a brief for Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who in the eyes of sober people became a public peril through 
his excess of energy before he left the Admiralty 
Mr. Churchill last May. Nevertheless he is entitled to justice 
like everybody else, and when a man has rendered 
conspicuous service, whatever else he may have done before or 
since, it has always been customary in this country to acknowledge 
it. Considerable controversy has been aroused, and some little 
heat engendered, over the palpitating events of the closing week 
of July 1914 as to the respective roles of Mr. Churchill, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and Prince Louis of Battenberg, the 
First Sea Lord, in keeping our Fleet ready for war. Prince 
Louis acquitted himself admirably by calling his chief’s attention 
at an early date to the threatening European situation, suggesting 
that the Navy, happily then assembled for a Royal review, should 
not disperse. Mr. Churchill behaved with equal sense, propriety 
and public spirit, being absent from London himself at the 
moment, in advising Prince Louis to use his discretion, and in 
subsequently supporting him. Both deserve the gratitude of 
the country for their attitude and action. It would be unreason- 
able to condemn the First Lord, as many of us do, for his unwar- 
rantable interference with the Admirals and then find fault with 
him for giving the First Sea Lord a free hand as to the disposition 
of ships at a particular juncture. Our readers may take it from 
us—who can scarcely be accused of being prejudiced in favour 
of Mr. Churchill: (1) that had any other member of the Ministry 
been at the head of the Admiralty at that fateful time, our ships 
in all probability would have been dispersed because Prince 
Louis would neither have been given discretion to keep them 
together, nor supported had he done so; (2) Mr. Churchill was 
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the solitary member of the Cabinet throughout the crisis ending 
August 1, who never wavered as to the imperative necessity of 
supporting France against the common foe; (8) so late as 
August 3 Mr. Churchill was the solitary Minister in favour of 
despatching the Expeditionary Force across the Channel, and 
that it ultimately went was largely due to his persistence and 
insistence—reinforced, of course, by Lord Kitchener’s appoint- 
ment to the War Office vice Lord Haldane, who was dead against 
the dispatch of the Expeditionary Force, as may be gathered from 
the unforgettable and unforgivable declaration of his mouthpiece 
the Daily Chronicle, on the morning of Monday, August 3 (1914). 
“Whatever the outcome of the present tension, I (the Parlia- 
mentary correspondent of the Daily Chronicle) believe that the 
Cabinet have definitely decided not to send our Expeditionary 
Force abroad. ‘Truth to tell, the issues which have precipi- 
tated the conflict which threatens to devastate the whole of 
Europe are not worth the bones of a single’ soldier.” 


WE must not omit to note the two chief triumphs of Kultur during 
the past month. The Lusitania it will be remembered was 
torpedoed with a loss of about 1000 souls on the 
pretext that she was importing munitions from 
the United States to this country. Now the 
outward bound White Star Liner Arabic has been submarined 
without warning so the pirates and assassins have not even that 
pretext. The disaster occurred near Queenstown, but thanks 
to the foresight, promptitude, coolness and devotion of Captain 
Finch admirably seconded by his officers and men nearly all on 
board were got away in lifeboats kept in readiness as the Arabic 
was traversing a danger zone and though this splendid seaman 
went down with his ship he was subsequently rescued. In all the 
affairs of life there is always scope fora man. Among the drowned 
were unfortunately two Americans, and some excitable people in 
London and New York apparently imagined that such a re- 
grettable episode might prejudice the relations between Germany 
and the United States which would be unfortunate, because as 
belligerents the Americans would only be a public nuisance. 
It would therefore be exceedingly foolish of British journals to 
egg them on but for the fact that advice from London has the 
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precisely opposite effect to that intended by the advisers. May 
we remind our esteemed contemporary, the Spectator, the self- 
appointed Conscience Keeper of the White House of the American 
saying, “ Find out what John Bull wants and don’t do it.” Happily 
President Wilson shows no disposition to lose his head and the 
incident will doubtless blow over like its predecessors. The over- 
whelming mass of Americans are dead against war, especially 
war with Germany. If the British Ambassador tweaked the nose 
of the President there would be war between U.S.A. and Great 
Britain on the spot, but if Count Bernstorff took such a liberty 
his recall might be demanded but the rupture of diplomatic 
relations would be deemed sufficient to meet the case. Anglo- 
American maniacs should put that in their pipes and smoke 
it. The other performance of Kultur was an outrageous attack 
by the Sea Cads of the German Emperor’s navy upon the officers 
and crew of the British submarine Hi 13 when helplessly stranded 
on the neutral shore of Denmark which resulted in the murder 
of many of them. What the Danes thought of this dastardly 
deed is shown by their chivalrous conduct in protecting the 
survivors with destroyers and by the signal honours accorded 
to the dead. We should like to know what the Fish at the head 
of our Government feel about this. Will they continue to hobnob 
with Germans of the same kidney as these miscreants ? Is it not 
time the Bank of England called upon its protégé Baron Bruno 
von Schréder to festify the faith that is in him? 
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For a considerable time after the present war broke out no great 
importance was attached to possible developments in the Balkans. 
To most people it seemed unlikely, not to say preposterous, that 
the puny Balkan States could exercise any appreciable influence 
on the result of a struggle between Titans. What chance was 
there for a million men, indifferently armed and with crippled 
resources, where the best equipped and the mightiest armies of 
Europe were contending for victory ?. The same sceptical attitude 
continued to predominate ev.u after Turkey had joined the 
Central Powers. A couple of months was deemed sufficient 
allowance for disposing of the intruder, provided the rest of the 
Balkans remained quiescent. The one anxiety of the Allies 
at that stage of the crisis was to circumscribe the zone of con- 
flagration, and no serious efforts were made by them to secure the 
active assistance of the neutral Balkan countries. 

The situation has, within the last three or four months, undergone 
a profound change, and to-day all eyes are turned in the direction 
of the Balkans. Whereas the general tendency at first was to dis- 
count the military value of a Balkan intervention, the danger now 
is that public opinion might rush to the other extreme and exaggerate 
the potentialities of that factor. The faith of the Allies in their 
armies continues unshaken, but the difficulties of the task that 
still lies ahead are more clearly realised than at the beginning of 
the contest. Hopes which seemed on the point of fulfilment have 
been frustrated. The military resources of friendly countries 
have belied optimistic estimates, while the enemy has developed 
unsuspected energies. Whatever promises the future holds, the 
budget of past disappointments has been a heavy one. Under 
these circumstances, no one need be surprised that the Balkan 
countries should, all of a sudden, acquire an importance quite out 
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of proportion to their normal standing. When tremendous issues 
tremble in the balance, grains of dust count for tons of gold and 
command their price. 

A brief glance at the map of Europe will show that this in- 
flation of Balkan values is not the work of diplomatic speculators. 
It would be absurd to claim for the Balkan States the power of 
turning defeat into victory, or to pretend, as some have done, that 
they hold in their hands the issue of the war. But so long as the 
military situation has not been definitely compromised, their 
intervention on either side might have a considerable influence on 
the duration of the war. As matters stand now, their armed 
assistance would be of incalculable value to the Entente Powers in 
their struggle against Turkey. The Allied armies have lately met 
with considerable success in the fighting round the Dardanelles. 
Stubborn as the Turkish resistance there has been, the outcome 
of the operations in that theatre of the war admits of no serious 
doubt. The free passage through the Straits is for Russia an 
imperative necessity and the Allies will shrink before no sacrifice 
to secure that end. But the problem is an arduous one and can 
only be solved by slow process. Matters would be immensely 
simplified if the Turkish flank and rear could be attacked from 
Thrace. Such a move, supported by the Allied armies and fleets, 
would result in the speedy collapse of the Turkish defence and the 
fall of Constantinople into the hands of the Allies. In order to 
succeed this plan would require, besides considerable fresh forces, 
a base accessible to the Allies. Bulgaria is the only country which 
could supply both the base and an army of tested quality. Her 
task would consist in repeating, under better auspices, what three 
years ago she performed single-handed in those same regions and 
against the same enemy. 

This is only a part of the service, although the most important 
one, which Bulgaria could render to the Entente Powers. There 
are two other Balkan countries which, like herself, have hitherto 
remained passive spectators of the struggle that is moulding the 
destiny of half the world. The intervention of Bulgaria does not 
necessarily imply that her example will be followed by Roumania 
and Greece, but it constitutes an indispensable preliminary to such 
a move on their part. To expect that those two States would 
abandon their neutrality while Bulgaria remains quiescent would 
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be betraying great ignorance of conditions in the Balkans. 
Whoever is acquainted with Balkan affairs knows that fear of a 
Bulgarian attack is with Roumanians and Greeks a political 
dogma. Although this Bulgarian danger is often utilised as an 
excuse for political opportunism, it is only fair to recognise that 
Greece and Roumania have good ground for feeling uneasy. 
Nations, like individuals, resent injustice, and no nation has been 
more unjustly treated than was Bulgaria at the Conference of 
Bucharest in 1913. To pretend that she has forgotten or forgiven 
the authors of her humiliation would be a piece of gratuitous in- 
sincerity. Her one great object ever since has been to obtain a 
reparation of the wrong which she suffered at the hands of her 
neighbours. No disclaimers of aggressive schemes on her part 
will dissipate the prevailing fear so long as the iniquitous Treaty 
of Bucharest remains in force. The only argument which can 
satisfy Roumania or Greece that the danger has ceased to exist is to 
see the Bulgarian army occupied elsewhere. The road to winning 
Bucharest and Athens passes through Sofia, and any diplomatic 
initiative which loses sight of this truth is doomed to certain 
failure. Agreements may be signed and promises given, but when 
the hour strikes for carrying them out, they will produce no effect 
if Bulgaria is not a party to them. 

Such is the legacy of the Balkan settlement which the Entente 
Powers sanctioned two years ago. The entire responsibility for 
the second Balkan war was imputed to Bulgaria, and even those 
who knew that all the faults were by no means on one side agreed 
that she should be outlawed and despoiled. Her neighbours were 
allowed to retain the fruits of her victory over Turkey in the hope 
that this might help to consolidate into a permanent alliance 
the instruments of the Bulgarian defeat. Few seemed to realise 
then, what has now become self-evident, that an alliance on such 
lines might be profitable to those who had cause for fearing Bul- 
garian resentment, but that it was worse than useless in the event 
of a European war. The original Balkan League, which owed 
its inception to Bulgarian statesmanship, was a living organism 
and proved its vitality not only by smashing European Turkey, 
but also by preventing an Austro-German aggression at the 
time of the first Balkan war. It would be mere cant to ascribe 
similar merits to the association formed under the egis of the 
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Treaty of Bucharest. Instead of doubling the force of its partners, 
the new alliance has produced in the Balkans a state of general 
paralysis. This result suited the purpose of the Central Powers 
admirably, and one is not surprised at the German Emperor boasting 
that he fought “‘like a tiger” for a treaty which to him was worth 
fifteen army corps. But it will be a difficult task for the future 
historian to explain the arguments by which the diplomacy of the 
opposite group persuaded itself that an act, based on a denial of 
justice, could advance the cause of European peace and security. 

All these things should be taken into account by whosoever 
wishes to understand the Bulgarian attitude towards the present 
crisis. Bulgaria is sometimes reproached with playing a double 
game. What is accepted as evidence of duplicity is in most 
cases merely the symptom of a perplexed mind. The Bulgarian 
nation has not yet fully recovered from the stunning effect of its 
recent misfortunes. In the shipwreck which their country 
suffered the Bulgarians lost the beliefs of a lifetime. Friends on 
whose support they had been taught to count seemed to abandon 
them in the hour of their direst need. Suspicious by nature, they 
have been rendered doubly so by bitter experience, and now dis- 
claim all moral liability towards either of the contending parties. 
For thirty years the graves of Russian soldiers, scattered over the 
Bulgarian plains and mountains, marked the direction in which 
national duty lay. They still retain their spell over the people and 
bar the road to certain enterprises which an ignorant or spiteful 
press is fond of predicting. But since then fresh graves have 
been dug to receive sons of Bulgaria who gave their lives to make 
her great. Nearly all of them lie buried across the frontier, but 
the message which they send to living Bulgarians loses none of its 
eloquence because it comes from a distance. And the meaning of 
that message is not always easy to reconcile with the bidding of the 
older graves. Before the catastrophe the Bulgarian nation firmly 
believed that to be a good Bulgarian was synonymous with being 
a good Slav, and national patriotism was considered to be only an 
aspect of racial patriotism. The Bulgarian peasant is now told 
that his relatives who perished in trying to complete the work 
of the Tsar-Liberator were traitors to the Slav cause. It is a 
crime for him to do on behalf of his unredeemed brothers what 
the noble Russian people did for Bulgaria some forty years ago. 
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Need one wonder that his unsophisticated mind should feel 
perplexed when time-honoured axioms are openly questioned, and 
can one honestly blame him for hesitating over his choice when 
duty speaks in such contradictory terms ? 

If we approach the question from the standpoint of self-interest 
we are again confronted by forces operating in different directions, 
The Bulgarian nation is not blind to the fact that an Austro- 
German victory must sooner or later end in German hegemony 
over the Balkans. This danger is common to all the Balkan 
countries and creates between them a bond of solidarity. On the 
other hand, the Bulgarians have little to fear and much to gain 
from the success of the Allies. The prospect of Russia as mistress 
of Constantinople causes some searching of heart and is adroitly 
exploited by German emissaries. People in Bulgaria, however, 
have common sense enough to realise that German supremacy on 
the Bosphorus would be an infinitely greater misfortune. Had 
the question, therefore, been one of preference between the two 
European groups alone, the vast majority of Bulgarians would 
have had no difficulty in making their choice. What complicates 
matters and neutralises the sympathies of the Bulgarian nation 
with the cause of the Entente Powers is that the latter have 
Balkan fellow workers with whom Bulgaria is in open feud. The 
record of Serbia in the present war has been highly creditable 
and Bulgarians understand her popularity among the Allies. But 
they cannot share that enthusiasm so long as Serbia holds terri- 
tories and populations which she had previously recognised to be 
Bulgarian by right of nationality. Helping the Allies would, 
in these conditions, be tantamount to assisting Serbia to perpetuate 
her rule over Bulgarian populations. There is no moral code 
which carries the virtue of self-abnegation to such length, and 
thrifty Bulgaria is the last country on earth that would shed the 
blood of her children in order to establish new standards of inter- 
national conduct. Whatever their other differences, all Bulgarians 
are in unanimous agreement on this one point: that it would be 
sheer madness to sacrifice a single Bulgarian life in defence of the 
present Balkan regime, or anything resembling it. In so far as 
that regime is worth defending, the task ought to be undertaken ~ 
by its beneficiaries. As for its victims, they have already more 
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than performed their duty towards the Entente Powers by doing 
nothing to hasten its destruction. 

Is there, then, no chance for the Allies of securing the military 
co-operation of Bulgaria? The best informed students of Bul- 
garian affairs have always answered that question in the cate- 
gorical affirmative. No one maintains that the Bulgarians are 
burning with impatience to rush into the firing line. Hardly 
two years have elapsed since their last war, and they have not 
yet quite recovered from that ordeal. Neither was the result 
of the war such as to strengthen their belief in settling inter- 
national disputes by armed force. But the Bulgarian nation 
is nothing if not practical, and realises that when everybody 
is fighting, those that remain with folded arms stand small 
chance of advancing their interests. Bulgaria, as already ex- 
plained, is by no means satisfied with her present lot and would 
like nothing better than to improve things even at the cost of a 
fresh war. Her practical sense tells her that she is more likely to 
attain that object by acting with the Entente Powers, most of 
whom have no Balkan appetites, than by joining the opposite 
side whose Balkan ambitions are openly avowed. The whole 
matter, therefore, resolves itself into the question whether the Allies 
are in a position to satisfy the Bulgarian claims. 

What Bulgaria asks in return for her co-operation is known to 
the entire world. She has never made any mystery of the fact 
that her one desire is to see the Bulgarian nation united under 
her rule, and to obtain a strip of Greek territory which is indis- 
pensable to her normal economic development. In other terms, 
she claims Serbian Macedonia, that part of Dobrudja which she 
lost under the Treaty of Bucharest, and the port of Kavalla, with 
the valley of the river Strouma as hinterland. To this list must 
also be added the Thracian districts to the west of the line Midia- 
Enos. The territories in question cover an area of some 50,000 square 
kilometres, while the population falls under two million souls. 

There can be little doubt what the reply of the Entente Powers 
would be if these Bulgarian demands could be examined solely on 
their intrinsic merits. That they are both just and moderate is 
admitted to-day on all sides. Compared with those of the other 
Balkan States, they are modesty itself and fall short of the limits 
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traced by the Tsar-Liberator in the Treaty of San-Stefano. What 
stands in the way of their prompt acceptance is that they can only 
be satisfied at the expense of allied countries like Serbia, or of 
countries like Roumania and Greece, whose friendship the Entente 
Powers are anxious to retain. Had it been otherwise, an agree- 
ment would have been reached long ago and Bulgaria might by 
this time have already accomplished her allotted task. No one 
denies that the case is embarrassing, but it would be hardly fair 
to blame Bulgaria for the fact that most of her unredeemed 
children happen to be under Serbian, Roumanian, or Greek 
domination. Embarrassing or not, the problem must be solved 
if any value is set on Bulgaria’s collaboration and the hands of 
her neighbours are to be untied. For the Bulgarians will never 
raise a finger until they are absolutely certain that their country 
will not be excluded from the benefits of the cause for which they 
are asked to fight. And so long as they stand aside there is little 
likelihood that either Roumania or Greece will intervene. 

The task of reconciling these discordant interests ought not to 
be beyond the power of the Entente diplomacy if all the talk about 
principle of nationalities and Balkan solidarity is not mere cant. 
The Balkan States have this much in common that none of them 
possesses at present frontiers which are coextensive with those of 
its race. They are all equally anxious to stretch their boundaries 
so as to include their countrymen under foreign rule. These 
aspirations cannot be satisfied without help from the Allies, as 
most of the coveted territories belong to Austria and Turkey, who 
are not likely to cede them voluntarily. The Allies are thus in a 
position to enforce their policy on all recalcitrant parties, by 
declining to admit them into their court of equity with unclean 
hands. No applicant should be heard who, without sufficient 
cause, refuses to others what he claims for himself. If it be right 
for Serbia and Roumania to consolidate their countrymen under one 
authority, it cannot be wrong for Bulgaria to pursue a similar end. 
The fact that what Serbs and Roumans are demanding is held by 
the enemy, whereas the territories claimed by Bulgars are in the 
possession of friendly or allied countries, is no reason why Bulgaria 
should abandon her lawfulrights. Itis beside the point to say that, 
on this principle, Bulgaria stands to gain everything and lose 
nothing. If Bulgaria does not lose anything the reason is that she 
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has no Serbian or Roumanian populations to restore. The best proof 
of this is that two years ago, when she lay at the mercy of her 
neighbours, the latter could find nothing except Bulgarians to 
keep as the prize of their victory. 

If one leaves out of account all considerations of abstract right 
and examines the matter in a businesslike fashion, the refusal to 
treat Bulgaria on a footing of equality with the other Balkan 
States appears even more incomprehensible. It might have been 
otherwise had the question been one of bounty on the part of the 
Allies and of self-sacrifice on that of Bulgaria’s neighbours. But 
everybody knows that the case has nothing to do with either 
generosity or self-sacrifice. Bulgaria has never asked for gifts, 
bitter experience having taught her that nations rarely indulge 
in that sort of luxury and do not even always find it easy to be 
just. Neither did she intrude herself upon the Entente Powers 
with unsolicited proffers of armed co-operation. What happened 
was just the reverse, the initiative having come from the other 
side. And the Allies did not approach her in earnest until after 
persuading themselves that the decision of the other Balkan 
countries largely depends upon her conduct. Her services are 
manifestly considered to be of some importance, as no one would 
be cruel enough to suggest her entering the war for the sake of 
mere comradeship. It is now admitted on all sides that at the 
present critical juncture she could render the Allies assistance which 
is in the power of no other Balkan State to give. Her intervention 
would, therefore, be doubly valuable—for its own sake and because 
it might influence others to follow her example. Under these 
circumstances, Bulgaria might have been justified in demanding an 
exorbitant price for her services. Instead of succumbing to such 
temptation, she contents herself with terms which the Allies 
might have offered her of their free accord. And yet the 
Alhes hesitate to meet her moderate wishes, while agreeing 
to far more ambitious claims on the part of countries whose 
co-operation is almost useless to them. One would think 
that the value of the Balkan States is in inverse ratio to the 
services they can render. Surely this is neither justice nor sound 
policy. Even at the best it would be no easy matter for most 
Bulgarians to fight for the aggrandisement of neighbours who 
treated them so ruthlessly two years ago. But to expect that 
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they will consent to do so on pariah terms is attributing to them 
humility which borders on the incredible. 

It is no secret for anybody that the chief difficulty in satisfying 
Bulgaria does not come from the Allies, but from those Balkan 
States which hold Bulgarian territories. The Allies could not 
seriously object to Bulgaria’s terms, as they are in perfect 
harmony with the principles of the Entente policy. In the 
momentous struggle now raging throughout Europe, the Allies are 
fighting for three great ideals: justice among nations, sanctity 
of treaties and respect for nationalities. Tested by any of these 
standards, the Bulgarian claims will be found to deserve the full 
sympathy of the Allies. That Bulgaria was unjustly treated 
requires no demonstration and is now admitted by the very parties 
at whose hands she suffered. For each district which the Bul- 
garians now claim they can point to a violated treaty. They insist 
upon recovering Macedonia because her retention by Serbia is 
contrary to the Serbo- Bulgarian treaty. Although, as a result of 
the second Balkan war, that treaty became nugatory, its moral 
force continues, since its enactments were based on equity. 
Bulgaria may have committed an act of folly in commencing that 
war, but it should not be forgotten that her real object in so doing 
was to enforce the execution of the treaty. As regards the 
Dobrudja question, Bulgaria takes her stand on the Protocol of 
Petrograd which embodied the verdict of entire Europe. In the 
same way, she can appeal to the Treaty of London as a title to her 
right on the Midia-Enos line. The only Bulgarian claim which 
cannot be justified by reference to a former treaty is that affecting 
the port of Kavalla and its hinterland. And the reason for this 
is that the war against Turkey broke out before Greece and 
Bulgaria had been able to define their mutual rights by way of 
treaty. Had this been done, no one doubts that Bulgaria would 
have obtained the territories now coveted, and a great deal besides. 
The conclusion will be no different if the Bulgarian terms were to be 
examined in the light of the principle of nationalities. Here again, 
the only reservation worth making applies to the territory claimed 
at the expense of Greece. The population of the villages in those 
districts is, or used to be until two years ago, largely Turkish and 
Bulgarian—the latter being described in Athens as Bulgarophone 
Greeks. But it is no less true that the inhabitants of the towns are 
predominantly Greeks, and the Bulgarians have never denied the 
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fact. Their claim on those regions is not based on ethnic considera- 
tions, but on the circumstance that, geographically, Kavalla forms 
part of Bulgaria and is for her an absolutely indispensable port on 
the Aigean coast. 

To all this some people reply that the Bulgarian terms may 
be just and reasonable, but that the Allies are not in a position to 
impose them on those Balkan States with whose proprietory 
rights they come into conflict. The rejoinder is certainly a 
weighty one and discloses the weak point in the armour of the 
Entente diplomacy, but its force must not be exaggerated. The 
Entente Powers are not quite so impotent as this argument 
seems to imply. They have at their disposal means which, 
if courageously used, will not fail to produce the desired 
effect. What Bulgaria’s neighbours are asked to give up is a 
mere trifle compared with what they themselves are claiming. 
As already explained, they can never expect to carry out their 
national programmes without assistance from the Allies. If 
this be so, why should the latter not make their consent to depend 
on satisfaction being previously given to Bulgaria? In what 
way would such arrangement sin against justice if, in return for it, 
the Bulgarians undertook to help their neighbours to secure profits 
bigger than those which will fall to their lot 2? True as this is in the 
case of Roumania and Greece, it is doubly so with respect to Serbia. 
That country has hitherto played its part in the war valiantly and 
has won the admiration even of its enemies. But no one will 
seriously contend that the services rendered by Serbia to the 
Allies are anything like commensurate with what the Allies have 
done and are doing for her. To them she will owe not only her 
future aggrandisement, but her very existence. If they cannot 
speak with full authority in Bucharest and Athens, their clearly 
formulated wishes must have in Nish the force of law. Serbia 
can manifestly lend no assistance to the Allies in their operations 
against the Dardanelles, where speedy success is a matter of 
capital importance to them. She would be even powerless to 
bar the road to a serious Austro-German invasion if left to her sole 
resources. The mobilisation of all the military forces of the 
Balkans is gradually becoming an urgent necessity both from 
a Balkan and a European point of view. What stands in the way 
of Balkan accord is the tragic figure of Macedonia. Once the 
Macedonian problem is satisfactorily solved, the rest will follow as 
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a matter of course. It is, then, to Serbia that the Allies must 
address themselves and insist with an unequivocal voice that 
what justice and self-interest command should be done without 
further waste of valuable time. 

It should be clearly understood that half-measures will not 
advance matters a whit. Bulgaria will never content herself with 
mere paper promises, even if they were to be backed by the signatures 
of the Entente Powers. This is not a question of confidence in their 
good intentions, which she has never doubted. But recent experi- 
ence has taught her that the most solemn treaties are useless paper 
when it suits their signatories to treat them as such. If the execu- 
tion of these promises is postponed until after the end of the present 
war, Bulgaria, weakened and exhausted by a fresh war with Turkey, 
will find herself in the presence of her neighbours, standing shoulder 
to shoulder. For there will be this link between them that none 
would like to part with territories now in his possession. It would 
be so easy for them to excuse compliance with pledged word by 
alleging frustrated hopes elsewhere. If such a thing were to 
happen—and Bulgaria is certain that it will happen—is there one 
man in a million who seriously believes that the Allies will use force 
to coerce their Balkan partners? To ask such a question is to 
have answered it. Public opinion will everywhere be so sick of 
bloodshed that the very suggestion of a military expedition 
against former comrades in the struggle would produce a storm of 
revolt. Matters would have stood differently if at the end of the 
war the Allies were to hold in their hands territories allotted to 
Bulgaria’s neighbours. In that case they could retain them until 
the latter have fulfilled their engagements towards her. But this is 
not what the situation will be when that moment arrives. Instead 
of being in the occupation of the Allies, the territories in question 
will be held by the Balkan States themselves. There is this difference 
between Bulgaria and her neighbours, that whereas she is asked to 
do the rough work in front of Tchataldja and at Bulair, they will 
be fighting on the territories inhabited by their countrymen in 
bondage. Military coercion being, then, excluded and material 
guarantees lacking, the only other course open to the Allies would be 
to use moral suasion—a slender rod to lean upon. Bulgaria will find 
herself in absolutely the same position which she occupied on the 
eve of the second Balkan war, the only new element being that if 
she again decided to fight one against four the Allies will, this time, 
give her their benediction. 
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Such are the reasons which force Bulgaria to insist upon the 
immediate occupation of Macedonia, and they cannot be disposed 
of by vague assurances that her fears are groundless. Of all 
countries in the world, she has the best right to ask that nothing 
should be left to chance, her luck being proverbially bad. Neither 
is there any peremptory argument to oppose to her request for 
substantial safeguards against manifest risks. The susceptibilities 
of the Serbians deserve respectful treatment, but they can hardly be 
considered sufficient ground for not doing what is manifestly in the 
interest of the future peace and security of the Balkans. Once 
granted that Serbian Macedonia must revert to Bulgaria, most of 
the objections to its immediate occupation by the latter fall to the 
ground. For one of the two things must happen. Hither the 
Allies and their Balkan partners will win the war, and then Serbia 
will have to restore the disputed regions to Bulgaria. Or they 
will lose the war, in which case Serbia will be threatened 
with infinitely graver calamities than the loss of Macedonia. 
Possession of that province for a few months longer can be of 
no practical value to Serbia, and her reluctance to part 
with it now can only mean to Bulgarians that she does not 
seriously think of evacuating it at the end of the war. And this 
is a further reason why Bulgaria must insist upon occupying 
Macedonia before she enters the war. 

One last word by way of conclusion. For months past Bul- 
garia has stood at the parting of the roads. More than once the 
Allies had splendid opportunities of winning her to their side, 
but allowed them to pass by unutilised. Even now, when con- 
ditions have changed for the worse, it is not too late to secure 
her co-operation. The sympathies of the large majority of the 
Bulgarian nation are with the Allied cause. But sympathies, 
however strong, will not induce the Bulgarians to face the horrors 
of a fresh war. Bulgaria must be given unequivocal proofs that 
by taking such a fateful step she will obtain the certain reparation 
of her many wrongs. Hitherto she has withstood tempting offers 
and suppressed natural impulses because she firmly believed in the 
Allies’ sense of justice. A prompt satisfaction of her legitimate 


demands might still win her definitely. 
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““T wiLL conquer America in Germany,” cried the first William 
Pitt. And he kept his promise. Now, Germany has long made 
up its mind to conquer Britain in Britain, by the arts of peace and 
war skilfully blent in one unswerving programme. Her policy, 
which weaves a million threads into this deadly design, may be 
brought down to a sentence, heraldic in its terseness, ‘‘ Exploit 
and Invade.” Begin by exploiting the land you mean to conquer 
when “the Day ” dawns. Germany’s great achievement has been 
the war before the war, followed by the war outside the war. She 
knows what she is aiming at, while the nations whom she has 
attacked never framed a constructive idea, not even after she had 
loosed her myriads against them. German science organises 
when German philosophy (let us call it so) comes to the conclusion 
that politics, commerce, manufactures, education, army, navy, 
church, and all other forms of national energy, must be viewed 
in the light of a single governing principle, which exhibits them 
as stages or “‘ moments ” of war. Peace to the modern German 
is war girding on its harness for battle, or gathering the spoils of 
victory. All the children of the Fatherland are its soldiers. 
At home or abroad, in whatever profession, they serve in the army 
which is the nation. They may be naturalised anywhere ; but 
no English, American, or French papers will take away their 
allegiance to the Empire. Once a German, for ever a German ; 
that is the law, carrying with it even in the United States and the 
British dominions the penalty of treason for such as will not obey. 
Berlin has lately warned the German-American that he is its 
subject until he dies. He cannot give up his birthright. 

It follows in the strictest logic that, live and thrive where he 
may beyond his Kaiser’s territory, the German is a resident-alien. 
The Empire claims him, while no foreign country, no Ausland, 
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can incorporate him. Germanism thus becomes a religion, not 
unlike the Indian caste, and certainly with minute engrossing 
tyranny of detail which the Brahman code might envy. Suppose 
our German a Jew; he will then be bound by a double chain, 
Eastern and Western ; his language, an odd mixture of Teuton 
jargon with late Hebrew, will overrun the world as Yiddish ; and 
if he is not a rebel with Heine, the chances are that he may turn 
out a satirical journalist like Maximilien Harden, or a pliable 
instrument in the Welt-politik of Berlin like so many more. 

We must keep fast hold of this clue in a system naturally so 
bewildering to English and Liberal minds, from which the thought 
of “ solidarity ” except by choice was fading away when the war 
broke out. The Jew understands the German much better; he 
is drawn towards a dream of universal empire, won by gold or iron, 
in which a religious clan, scattered through the nations, shall rule 
them by virtue of its racial excellence, as the ‘“‘ master-folk.” 
Downtrodden Israel would be enchanted to rise on the wings 
(or shall we say the Zeppelins ?) of aspiring Prussia till the world 
lay subject below. There is another path, indeed, of escape from 
serfdom which many noble Jews have pursued ; but democratic 
movements in Germany will not prosper. The Kaisertum wanted 
bankers, men of a speculative and financial genius, by whose 
world-wide connections it might carry through schemes of present 
exploitation and future conquest to any distance. Gold and iron 
would surely be found irresistible. A new kind of “ International,” 
the antidote to liberal or revolutionary politics, began to spread 
its net over the peoples ; and its headquarters were in the Kaiser’s 
palace. The method known afterwards as “‘ peaceful penetration ” 
was fully justified from the point of view set up by Clausewitz. 
It was the preliminary stage of war. Nothing done in the cam- 
paign thus to be inaugurated would offend conscience ; for the 
German is and must be a conscience to himself. He has fallen 
back on the ethics of the tribe, however greatly enlarged. This, 
again, perplexes the English Liberal, who desires that his in- 
dividual judgment should conform to universal law ; in simpler 
words, should on the whole be Christian. 

Our platform is now finished. Germanism was intended to 
triumph outside the Hohenzollern empire by means of its resident 
aliens, who would often be Jews, and especially in finance. Now 
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England is the Paradise of resident aliens. Thanks to the British 
idea of freedom, the stranger within our gates is literally invited 
to make himself at home. And our gates have been standing open 
day and night. No passports required, no papers of identity, no 
admission fees. Once inside, the foreign guest could qualify for 
any trade, start a business, get without difficulty the rights and 
privileges of a British subject, enter Parliament, be dubbed a 
knight, buy or at least be rewarded with a peerage, be admitted 
to the Privy Council. In his native Deutschland many a man 
whom Britain delighted to honour was forbidden the Court. 
Here we had a welcome for everybody. The Russian Jew drove 
old Londoners away from Whitechapel. The Stock Exchange could 
have learnt to speak Hebrew from its lords and masters. Park Lane 
became a sort of West End Jewry. If in Whitaker’s Almanack 
we selected German names and added to them from commercial 
and banking lists, our wonder at the multitude would grow to 
astonishment on fixing the dates of this peaceful penetration. 
Older firms, scientific or financial, with such names were few 
indeed, nor without consideration. But in how brief a time had 
this troop come over! And how speedily they won their way to 
the front! While Treitschke’s policy of a “settlement” with 
England was ripening at Potsdam, these adventurous Germans 
took up their abode in all our chief cities of business and pleasure. 
They permeated society. They inspected our dockyards. They 
explored the country from side to side. They swarmed on Boards 
of Directors. They trafficked in journalism. No calling was too 
high or too humble for their purpose, whatever that purpose may 
have been. The peer and the Privy Councillor at one end of the 
social scale balanced the teacher of languages, the poor clerk, the 
waiter and the hairdresser at the other. Americans looked in as 
tourists, but did not come to stay, except when great fortunes 
wedded great titles. French and Italian resident aliens made no 
mark on the English world of money, fashion, or political in- 
fluence. Germans alone, and German Israelites most of all, came, 
saw, and conquered. 

To deny these facts and the story of which they are the merest 
outline is impossible. There has taken place visibly in our sight 
an exploitation of English opportunities, a more and more formid- 
able control of English enterprise, by German strangers, to which 
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no parallel can be cited from the past. But what is the meaning 
of it all? The average Liberal does not ask, or permit any one 
else to ask, that question. His answer would be, “ Free Trade 
and an open door.” To his thinking Trojan or Tyrian is just the 
same. He stands for the individual without regard to race or 
nation, while Germany stands for herself. Our late Cabinet hailed 
the Teuton as a brother simply because he was a man. How if 
that general human nature had been subdued to a most particular 
scheme, and one that struck at the heart of Britain? Here yawns 
the Great Divide between those who construe their German 
resident aliens on principles which no German really holds, though 
he takes advantage of other men’s belief in them—and ourselves 
to whom the evidence of a long and deeply laid plot against the 
British Empire seems overpowering. We might rely on Lord 
Haldane’s admission in the House of Peers, November 25, 1914, 
when he spoke of “ the extraordinary intelligence system which 
Germany organised in this country long before the war.”” When, 
by the way, did Lord Haldane acquire his knowledge of the 
conspiracy ¢ and what inference for the benefit of his fellow 
subjects did he draw from so portentous a situation ? But we do 
not need a witness like the late Lord Chancellor. Judicial records 
prove, as in the case of K. G. Ernst, that an extensive trade in 
spying was driven by Germans living in London, under the direc- 
tion of an important Berlin official, the so-called Steinhauer. 
Spies in high positions have been detected though not always de- 
nounced. Mr. McKenna during his tenure of the Home Office 
declared that ‘“‘ the most rigorous measures ”’ were necessary “ to 
prevent the establishment of any fresh organisation.” These are 
confessions touching the past; and we may well enquire what 
measures had been taken by Ministers, before the war, to keep 
from Germans of great influence and enormous wealth State 
secrets which, if they had the peculiar German conscience, they 
would feel bound to reveal to the Kaiser’s intelligence department. 
Lord Haldane suggested in his November speech that the “ scien- 
tific way ’’ would be to look round in search of British traitors, 
rather, than to suspect resident aliens. That is surely charac- 
teristic of the man who cannot give up his beloved Teutons. 
Does it also throw light on some Cabinet Ministers’ friendships ? 
By trusting in Germans as if they were Britons our Govern- 
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ment had brought the Empire to the edge of ruin. That “ science ” 
or culture, the praise of which Lord Haldane sings like a bard, 
has ground up in its war-machine the finest of human qualities, 
faith and friendship. From the Kaiser down, what these princes, 
ambassadors, financial magnates, university professors, and lights 
of civilisation, offered us in the shape of goodwill was organised 
treachery. Himself the King of Spies, every visit paid to our 
shores by William II was an attempt to hypnotise his victim. 
Events now falling into their place enable us to read him as an 
open book. The Kaiser spied on the Court ; his brother Henry 
spied on Plymouth and Bantry Bay, and reconnoitred the roads of 
England in a motor-tour ; his son, the Crown Prince, explored 
India. There was a German staff ride in Kent; a German 
Officers’ Club planted itself near Piccadilly. From good sources 
I learn that General von Hindenburg, residing at or near Lowestoft 
not long previous to the war, examined the East Coast, which he 
still means to invade. A watering-place not far from Liverpool 
gave Admiral von Tirpitz an equal opportunity of surveying the 
defences of the Mersey and St. George’s Channel. As their manner 
is, our Government slept and snored meanwhile. The episodes 
connected with at least three noble names, Lonsdale, Tweedmouth, 
Haldane, show us Imperial deceit masquerading as friendship. 
Bear in mind that such detestable false dealing appeared to the 
German War Lord nothing less than a duty. ‘‘ Deutsche Treue” 
does not mean the loyalty of a Teuton to his word, but unquestion- 
ing obedience to his feudal chief. No engagements could bind 
the Kaiser, as Belgium will prove while the world endures. His 
subjects have to take the same ethics that satisfy their master. 
Is lying expedient for the Fatherland ? Then they must lie. Is 
murder of non-combatants, rape, sacrilege, burning of undefended 
cities ordered them ? They cannot refuse, for the State is their 
only conscience. Not a syllable of remorse will be heard from the 
vast German nation because of any deeds, however atrocious, 
done with All Highest permission, which is equal to a command. 
This war-doctrine rules even when there is peace. Did our 
Ministers realise it when they admitted German resident-aliens 
to every honour and privilege that England could give ? Do they 
now ? And is it not a fact that exceptions are constantly made on 
the argument that “my German is not like those Germans ; he 
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is English to the backbone”? But he is no such thing. By 
race, temperament, education, language, instinct, he is what the 
Fatherland shaped him to be. ‘“ Iam a naturalised Englishman,” 
said the famous Consul Ahlers, ‘ but I have a German heart. 
You would not think me a sport otherwise.” There spoke the 
alien who took his native country with him wherever he went. 
Why should any man, not wanting to be a renegade, forget his 
own Sion ? 

But more. If subjects of the Kaiser naturalised in England 
have been termed somewhat harshly “‘ chartered enemies,” is there 
not a cause ? What brought them here ? They did not come for 
our benefit. They came to control English resources or to appro- 
priate them. They were not apostles of culture but kings of 
finance, or else its humble jackals and lion’s providers. The 
Manchester Guardian on August 1, 1906, laughed to scorn the 
“legend of a sinister Kaiser and a menacing Germany.” But the 
Nation, as late as May 25, 1912, uttered a more illuminating 
sentence : “ In all these years,” it said, “ the underlying thought 
of German policy has been to break down the fictitious barrier 
which excluded German enterprise from the use of French capital.” 
Add English capital to French, and the murder is out. No plans 
could be less ideal than the programme of Berlin. Its culture 
was merely Dick Turpin’s “ Stand and deliver.” The new Ger- 
many was young ; these western nations, formerly Great Powers, 
had sunk into decay. What could be more tempting than to use 
their capital in furtherance of Pan-German schemes ? “ Itis not,” 
said the Nation, “‘ when fairly regarded, a dangerous or an anti- 
European aim.” To be sure not. Look only at the project of a 
Baghdad Railway connecting the Central Empires with the 
Persian Gulf, capturing the British Indian mail subsidy, and to be 
built with British money paid into the Deutsche Bank. Nothing 
more innocent, although it delivered our Indian possessions to the 
German Dick Turpin. This may be taken as the model and 
masterpiece of Teutonic enterprise, which was only prevented just 
in time by the vigorous effort of a few English patriots from 
thriving on capital not its own. 


Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma. 


Nevertheless, “ naturalised foreign baronets, financiers, merchants, 
shipowners, and persons of both sexes of high social standing,” 
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whose name and breed declare them German, abide among us yet, 
pillars of a vast establishment to which our native toilers serve as 
Gibeonites. London is the world’s clearing-house, and there no 
large concern is wholly independent of German-Jew syndicates, 
while the country’s financial stability rests on their co-operation. 
They that do business in the great waters of the Stock Exchange 
have to learn a list of discounting firms which might well find 
room in a genealogy of the Old Testament. Where the surname 
sounds Western it smacks of the Judengasse. In any case, we 
may entreat the resident-alien to tell us what particular benefit 
this English people derived, say from the last five “ flotations ” 
of Sir Edgar Speyer ? Can we look back with satisfaction on 
February 5, 1914, when Messrs. Rothschild and Schroder launched 
the Hungarian Loan in the City which has since been providing 
munitions to annihilate our Russian Allies ? But the climax was 
probably reached during the first days of August in that same 
year, when Mr. Asquith had to make Baron Schroder a Briton at 
a moment’s notice, for fear lest the whole structure of our finance 
should fall with a crash, if this new Samson did not hold it up. 
Greater humiliation was never known in London since the Dutch 
guns were heard thundering at Sheerness. Did we require a 
German to save the Bank of England? It would seem so. 

Of course, we strangers to the money market and to Cabinet 
councils may be all wrong. But it was William Pitt who defined 
his aim as a statesman waging war in the term “ security.” We 
cannot feel secure when such frightful risks are taken by elected 
persons who would not see the German peril ; nay, persons who 
did much to weaken our proportionate Naval strength, while they 
flouted Lord Roberts. The matter is one, not of yesterday, but 
of to-day and to-morrow. Where, we would ask, has the centre 
of gravity in English finance been placed since these high and 
mighty foreigners took it over? Why has our business waned in 
comparison with Germany’s expanding trade and manufactures ? 
Is it all due to honourable rivalry in a free market ? Many signs 
point to a negative. Our trade secrets have been stolen; our 
bargains defeated by underhand ways. German trade was a 
weapon of war prepared by the German Government. Behind 
every such enterprise, though speculative as a private venture, 
stood the national credit, precisely as it stands behind the muni- 
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tion factories on which success in the field depends. Herr Ballin 
the Jew, “ Napoleon of the Atlantic,” was an unofficial member 
of the Imperial Cabinet. Germany mobilised her finances and her 
trade long ago. Hence I call the operations of our resident-aliens 
the Kaiser’s war before war. He was conquering Britain in 
Britain. He had allies among us whom we will not degrade into 
his confederates, for they acted on one principle and he on the 
opposite. Consciously or unconsciously they did his work. Let 
them see to it that even now the State shall take no harm from the 
policy which weakened our Fleet and convinced the General Staff 
that England would never fight. Their ‘‘ open door” has ad- 
mitted foreign exploiters who hold on to high positions in the sure 
and certain hope that, when the war ends, they can begin their 
game once more. This is the power which we fear in the midst 
of us—the power that threatened England with bankruptcy if she 
ceased to be neutral—the power that Ministers smile upon and 
protect against adverse critics—the power that gets information 
through British persons who, if they understood what they are 
doing, would deserve to be court-martialled. It is not, as the naive 
Liberal invariably supposes, a question of individuals, good or 
bad. The plain truth, the ground of our indictment, is that 
an Imperium in imperio, composed of resident-aliens German by 
extraction, controls our finance, and that not in our interest. 
The great resources of this country have been largely employed 
in undertakings which leave our people at home out of considera- 
tion. England, in short, was exploited before the war by a 
German Trust which still acts, and is allowed to act, as if it were 
native and therefore loyal. As a ruling man is reported to have 
said, ‘‘ The war has made no difference.” 

Eet us imagine a similar state of things in Germany last August. 
A numerous band of Welshmen, we will suppose, true Britons to 
the core, had for years settled wherever money was to be made or 
exchanged in the Fatherland. Welsh financiers dictated rates of 
discount from Berlin. All business of any magnitude passed 
through Welsh hands or could not prosper if they joined against it. 
On leading Boards of Directors Welshmen held the casting vote, 
in other words they owned the company. ‘Their pundits were 
judges of the Court of Appeal; the Imperial Chief Justice was 
himself a Welshman. They sent their friends into the Reichstag ; 
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several of the Kaiser’s Ministers came from Carnarvon and one 
from Criccieth. They were on most friendly terms with high 
political functionaries and their wives ; in journalism as owners 
(without regard to consistency of view) or as writers and corre- 
spondents they wielded immense influence.) They penetrated into 
every country-house, set up establishments which ruined the stay- 
at-home German, and worked apparently for pleasure rather than 
profit. In political action they were bold. They upset the 
Emperor’s scheme of an efficient navy, ridiculed the army, and 
openly declared the Hague Convention a better defence of the 
Rhine than all the legions of Junkertum. One Welshman was 
elected mayor of Essen ; another was counsel to the Reichsbank, 
and got himself sworn a German the very day that Kriegsgefahr 
was proclaimed. But by English law neither he nor any other 
Welshman could cease to be a subject of the Crown ; and he was 
liable to the penalties of high treason, whatever foreign oaths he 
took. The Government of Berlin, with remarkable Christian 
feeling, treated all important Cymric guests as confidingly as it 
had done in happier days. At heart, it said, they were genuine 
Teutons ; and it pointed to Houston Stewart Chamberlain as a 
proof that Britons, when loaded with honours, would not only 
renounce but insult and vilify the “ land of their fathers.” What 
do you think, reader, of this table turned ? 

Mr. Arnold Bennett prophesies that England’s commercial 
greatness will be a memory after the war. Germany has the 
science ; she will have the trade. I would mildly observe that 
if our “‘ apogee ” in the world’s markets has been passed, it is not 
the fault of British science. Names like Rayleigh, Crookes, and 
Ramsay, to mention no others, keep its lustre undimmed. We 
neglect the study of real forces in our devotion to party politics, 
I know; but research and invention, though unrewarded by 
lawyer-ministers, move forward on their high mountain-paths. 
Nor is energy wanting to our business men, who will save the 
Empire yet in its grievous peril, despite the ignorance and routine 
of our great official departments. The mistake which has given 
to German expansion its undue chance lies elsewhere. It can be 
stated in few words. The Prussian idea is solidarity ; the English 
has been competition among its own interests. To the German 
trade is a national asset ; to the Briton it is a private concern. 
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German bankers encourage new ventures ; our centralised Joint 
Stock banks look askance at them, and demand what are called 
in the United States “ironclad securities ” before they will ad- 
vance the means of enterprise. We protect neither English 
capital nor English labour against the confederate Golden Horde 
of aliens at home and underpaid foreign workers abroad. By 
using Liberal ideas in politics the Kaiser aimed at overthrowing the 
first of Liberal Powers. By employing them in finance as trenches 
behind which his battalions could fight at their ease, he intended, 
and he often contrived, to make English wealth support the 
German Empire. Since the war he has drawn upon us for gold 
with which to buy his imports ; for anthracite coal which we 
obligingly sold to his navy at cheap rates when to refuse it would 
have ended the German menace ; and indirectly for cotton, which 
without our leave he never could have had. These blunders on 
the part ofa lawyers’ Cabinet are not surprising, though deplorable. 
England has enough of science and energy to hold her own against 
a world in arms. When she mobilises her industries under the 
conception of the Nation as a whole, instead of leaving them to 
welter in the chaos of private greed and gain, she will no longer 
be exploited by the resident-alien. Her Liberal ideals will not 
perish, but the science of administration, the true political economy, 
will at length have its day. 


WILLIAM BaRRY 


THE TWENTY-TWO 


A LITTLE more than a year ago the citizens of this country, lived 
under an Administration which was tottering to its downfall. 
The entire political stage presented an aspect of turbulence and 
confusion. The Government had threatened the Sovereign and 
—in the language of a former Prime Minister—had treated him 
abominably. It had destroyed the House of Lords and degraded 
the House of Commons. It had starved the Army and the Navy 
and had pampered the proletariat. It had established the 
system of Stipendiary Members of Parliament, and had condoned 
the gambling of Ministers on the Stock Exchange. Civil war in 
Ireland was imminent. Arms and ammunition were pouring into 
Antrim and Dublin Bay ; and an attempt to tamper with the 
loyalty of the military forces at the Curragh had proceeded to 
such lengths that it involved the humiliating retirement of the 
Secretary of State for War. Parliamentary Government seemed 
threatened with ruin; and so great was the general disaffection 
that it was felt that if foreign complications arose the Country 
would be plunged into overwhelming disaster. On these scenes 
of discord and disgrace the storm-cloud of European war at 
length broke. 

Realising the vital importance of giving support to the Govern- 
ment in so desperate a juncture, the official Opposition immediately 
called a truce and in an admirable letter of cogent brevity defined 
the policy of the nation for the benefit of the distracted Ministry. 
But the Prime Minister was confronted with the stiffest task of 
his life. On various occasions he had found it necessary to alter 
his course to suit the wishes of mutinous colleagues. To satisfy 
the frondeurs of his party he had more than once trifled with his 
pledges to the House of Commons. This time he had to handle 
his Cabinet in earnest. He had to bring his left wing into line. 
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The tumultuous synod sat day after day and hour after hour, 
while the lawyer-chief plied its members with arguments which 
ranged from national honour to political expediency : from plain 
duty to public safety. At last he prevailed. Sir John Simon 
and Mr. Harcourt were hammered into acquiescence. The dupes 
of Potsdam were convinced and Lord Beauchamp reconciled. 
The ultimatum was despatched. 

It was a decision of superb courage. The country was wholly 
unprepared for war, and its enemies the most formidable of all 
military States. 

The political narrative of the next nine months is a melancholy 
one and the veracious historian will have an unenviable duty. 
In striking contrast to the deeds of naval and military men of all 
ranks stands the conduct of a Government whose sanity of 
judgment apparently perished at the first contact with the 
responsibility of belligerency. It was not enough that the 
politicians had already bemused and misled the country: it 
seemed as if they were determined to obstruct the fighting services 
in the operations of war. The Declaration of London was adopted 
by the Foreign Office in defiance of Parliament and in aid of 
the enemy. The alien in England pursued his calling under 
the patronage of the Home Secretary. Unhindered by the 
British Fleet the German reservists in America crossed the 
Atlantic in neutral vessels and joined their regiments beyond 
the Rhine. His Majesty’s ships might hold up cargoes destined 
for the enemy, Whitehall promptly released them. The escape 
of the Goeben from the Mediterranean squadron was investigated 
by a court-martial. The tribunal exonerated the Admiral, but 
wisely suppressed the orders he had received. 

In October a politician was determined to have a demonstra- 
tion of his own. Mr. Churchill conceived the idea, which had not 
occurred to Lord Kitchener or Sir John French, that he could 
save Antwerp by means of an untrained force stiffened by some 
Naval ratings and marines. The expedition, as the soldiers and 
sailors predicted, was an instant and disastrous failure. It 
involved the sacrifice of many valuable men, and the country 
was not consoled by a pompous personal message addressed by 
the amateur strategist to the remnants of the Royal Naval 
Division. In the House of Commons the Prime Minister promised 
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that his peccant colleague should offer some explanation of his 
conduct : but prudent counsels prevailed and Parliament was 
spared the inevitable rhetorical flourish by which the tragic 
details of the dismal story would have been obscured. 

Prince Gortschakoff once had the assurance to inform Sir 
Robert Morier: “ C’était faute d’occupation quelconque que je 
me suis occupé de la question de la Mer Noire.” * In like manner 
Mr. Churchill in his leisure moments after Antwerp appears to 
have turned his attention to the Sea of Marmora. Having 
perused a paper by an amiable but inexperienced officer in an 
unimportant command he ordered a Fleet bombardment of the 
southern extremity of the Dardanelles, under the belief that he 
had no more difficulties to surmount in that region than had the 
son of Constantine when he forced the passage of the Hellespont, 
and drove Amandus to the shores of Chalcedon. Yet again the 
First Lord of the Admiralty had to confess the failure of his 
distempered ambition. The naval operations were quickly 
suspended, and, after a considerable interval which enabled the 
enemy to complete the fortifications of the Peninsula, a joint 
Naval and Military force was assembled and discovered an 
enterprise of appalling magnitude. From that moment all that 
human sacrifice and heroism can achieve has been set to repair 
the sinister folly of the original design. No wonder that the 
country has been embittered by the action of its civilian ministers. 
No wonder that it has been depressed by the consequences of 
their untoward interference in the stern business of war and by 
the entire absence of that control and direction which are essential 
to an efficient administration of military affairs. Their conduct, 
indeed, recalls the blighting comment of Lord North upon his 
generals: “I know not what effect these names may have on 
the enemy, but I know they make me tremble.” 

However, the miscarriage of the attack on the Dardanelles 
settled the fate of Mr. Asquith’s administration. It was the 
climax of Mr. Churchill’s career at the Admiralty. In that 
department he had long assumed supreme authority over the 
naval officer. In his reign the office of Lord High Admiral 


* After recovering from his astonishment at this statement Morier observed: 
«Ah, mon prince, n’est-ce pas inoui ce que font les gens d’ésprit quand ils n’ont 
rien a faire.” 
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appeared to be no longer in commission. As First Lord he assumed 
it. It was useless to quote practice or to point to the language 
of patents. It was the day of the autocrat and an autocrat who 
was arrogant and vain, whose deportment was irritating and 
overbearing, and whose head had suffered from the rapidity of 
his ascent to his lofty station in the official world. He lacked 
nothing of courage and imagination : but his vanity and egoism 
craved notoriety, and his conduct of business was mainly regulated 
by its relation to his own reputation. He determined the dis- 
position of the fleets. He displaced Admirals from their commands 
and sent distinguished officers about their business. In the Board 
Room he harangued his colleagues as though a meeting of his 
constituents, and in public announcements paraded his literary 
gifts in terms which were lacking alike in dignity and taste. 
Although the dust of explosions with Eord Fisher was carefully 
concealed, it was known that a crisis was inevitable between 
temperaments so little capable of accommodation. During his 
tenure of office Mr. Churchill had bowed out three First Sea Lords, 
and Lord Fisher’s turn had come. He had now to report to the 
Prime Minister that even in a great war he could not work in 
harmony with his principal professional adviser. Mr. Asquith 
at once grasped the case. If he could not trust his lieutenant 
to discourse on Antwerp still less could he risk a discussion on 
Lord Fisher and the Dardanelles. He manceuvred for position. 
He wrote to the Unionist Leader acquainting him with the 
particulars of the Admiralty crisis, and was informed in reply 
that the situation must be reviewed in debate. The rejoinder 
proposed a Coalition—even a Coalition was better than a debate. 

Without loss of time the Unionist junto assembled. The 
conclave was unanimous—at least there was no difference of 
opinion among those who felt secure of inclusion in the new 
scheme. The country would never forgive them if they were 
to hesitate for a moment in placing their services at the disposal 
of the State ; and negotiations, terms, or conditions were un- 
worthy of men to whom the nation had turned in the hour of its 
need. Mr. Asquith was informed that his appeal had not been 
made in vain. In truth, the Opposition had themselves been think- 
ing of a Coalition. There was no coy reluctance. The embrace 
was fervent. 
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Nevertheless outside these august circles there were ordinary 
persons who read and heard of these transactions with astonish- 
ment, if not with dismay. They little knew that a project which 
was so novel to them was by no means surprising to the magnificoes 
of Downing Street and Lansdowne House. In his brilliant 
contribution to the literature of the war, Mr. Oliver devotes a 
chapter to the credulity of the politicians and in the course of it 
reveals something of a movement which he describes as the great 
secret of Polichinelle, but which in its broad intention he makes 
plain enough. In October 1910 the Constitutional Conference 
was sitting. It had apparently reached a stage when success 
or failure was in the balance. The moment was seized by one of 
its members who has long been distinguished for energy and 
resource to sound his political opponents on the question of an 
arrangement. The negotiations included not merely an adjust- 
ment of the Constitutional problem but also a reconstruction 
of the Government on the basis of a Coalition. The justification 
for an alliance was found in the desire of the Liberal leaders to 
escape from the perils of Radical and Socialist pressure, and in 
the difficulty which faced the Unionist connection of securing 
the important articles of their constructive policy which embraced 
measures for the defence and security of the country beyond their 
ability to realise singlehanded. A common programme of a 
Ministry to accomplish these ends was duly prepared and sug- 
gestions were outlined touching the shares of the respective 
parties in the offices of the projected Administration. But it all 
came to nothing. It shared the fate of so many intrigues which 
fascinate the minds of the second-rate. The Unionist leaders, 
it is true, learnt something of the unflattering estimate which 
the Government had formed of the capacity and loyalty of some 
of the Parliamentary groups upon which they generally depended : 
while Ministers in their turn gained an insight into the disposition 
of a small but active minority of the Opposition to yield to the 
blandishments and temptations of place and power. There was 
a good deal of babble and tattle at the Clubs: and newspaper 
editors indulged in mysterious references. However, the con- 
vulsion of a General Election some six weeks later swept away all 
traces of the attempted treaty. 

On the present occasion there was no anxiety whatever about 
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the success of the negotiations. The Government were alarmed 
and the Opposition were ambitious. For a season all interest 
in the war was suspended. Political offices were in the market 
and Taper and Tadpole were out early and late. Although it 
was impossible to satisfy all those who wanted something in the 
general scramble, the business on the whole progressed smoothly. 
Political opponents knelt on the same cushion to take the oath 
of Secretary of State. Some gentlemen gracefully consented 
to retire : others to remove to inferior situations. The sinecure 
offices were accepted in the spirit of self-sacrifice and new posts 
were created with adequate endowments. The reconstruction 
was so complete that it extended to the minor luminaries of every 
department, and to the more brilliant constellations of the Royal 
Household. The important financial issues within the Cabinet 
were settled by an ingenious device. In order to equalise the 
varying emoluments of office Ministers agreed to pool their 
respective salaries inter se, and to accept a flat rate of £4000— 
an arrangement now formally controlled and administered by the 
Treasury under the departmental designation of the Churchill 
Relief Fund. For reasons, which may not occur to the unofficial 
mind, the Prime Minister, it is believed, was excused participation 
in this undignified and derogatory performance. 

Thus a Coalition has been born : and an assortment of political 
extremes and suspended opinions has taken over a legacy of much 
mismanagement and now discharges the functions of Government. 
Despite the wise dictum of Windham, an attempt has been made 
to repair the house of the Nation in the hurricane season. That 
it may be successful is certainly the hope and prayer of all classes 
of an anxious people. But it is well to remind the politicians— 
even the very eminent—that the Coalition does not exist for 
the purpose of labelling twenty-two gentlemen of the most 
opposite species with the once dignified name of Cabinet Minister : 
nor for the purpose of enabling a flock of under-secretaries to 
frank their letters, to announce the appointment of their Private 
Secretaries, and to flutter about the lobby with their despatch 
boxes. They are, of course, merely parts of the familiar apparatus 
of Government in ordinary times: interesting manifestations 
of the Mandarinate. The present occasion demands more than 
this. This new machinery of a Coalition can only be defended 
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on the ground that it is a better and more efficient instrument 
for prosecuting the war successfully than that which it has dis- 
placed. It undoubtedly has some advantages. For the time 
being the Ministerial mind is relieved of the hopes and,fears of 
political consequences. It ought no longer to be intoxicated 
with the fumes of party. It can, if it will, address itself to the 
single question of the war. And yet honesty compels the con- 
fession that so far the new dispensation has but little to its credit. 
It had its chance in the Welsh coal strike, but it at once capitulated 
to the miners who successfully flouted the new Act which had 
been expressly designed for such an emergency. It hesitated 
until positively pushed off the fence to declare cotton 
contraband of war, because according to Lord Crewe this cannot 
be done until military considerations are found to be paramount ! 
It continues a prolonged inaction in connection with the National 
Food Supply. It knows that it has not yet called upon the 
country to put forth its full strength, and it also knows that in this 
hfe and death struggle with the flagellum dei the manhood and 
resources of the nation can only be developed under a system of 
National Service. But though the ardour of Lord Curzon is 
not at all likely to be quenched in the glory of the Privy Seal, 
National Service still waits upon the indecision of Ministers as 
if it were an elegant question of political balance, or some vacuous 
paragraph in a draft of a king’s speech. Again, Ministers profess 
to regard with anxiety the mounting rate of expenditure on the 
war and the appalling wastefulness of the spending departments. 
Germany aware of England’s initial advantage as a financial 
power is watching with gloating gaze an extravagance that 
is depleting her enemy’s exchequer and impairing her abilities 
of final resistance. But the Government only continue to 
spend and borrow on a scale unknown in the history of the 
world, apparently dreading the hour when it will be necessary 
to explore every available source of taxation and to lay with 
impartial hand a just and equal burden on all classes of the com- 
munity. 

It is but fair to acknowledge that the Leader of the 
Coalition has made powerful appeals to the private citizen to 
observe a strict economy in his domestic expenditure, to eschew 
luxuries and the enjoyment of imported commodities. That 
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such exhortations are wise even the careless and prejudiced will 
admit. But example counts for more than rhetoric and speeches 
must be tested by some measure of sincerity. Hence it is difficult 
to defend the grant of a large pension to a political adherent or 
the reluctance to reduce the salaries of Ministers and the unearned 
stipend of Members of the House of Commons. In a far different 
spirit did the First Minister and his Cabinet give a fifth of their 
income towards the voluntary contribution in connection with 
the French war.* Charles James Fox used to tell a story of two 
Generals in the French service—one of whom addressing his 
troops at the commencement of an assault would say “ Allez 
mes enfants’; the other, “ Allons mes enfants.” The latter was 
the more successful general as he showed his willingness to share 
in the peril and sacrifice of the enterprise. But with Mr. Asquith 
it is always—“ Allez.” 

It is argued in some quarters that to direct attention to the 
conduct of Ministers or to criticise the want of executive action 
at a time when the fate of the civilised world is being decided is 
inconsistent with the higher patriotism. Unquestionably the 
situation of the country calls for unanimity ; but there is authority 
for saying that of unanimity there are different degrees. There 
is a unanimity of inferior degree which blinds every man’s judg- 
ment to that which is wrong and makes him the passive instrument 
of the Government of the day. But there is a superior unanimity 
which in the interest of the country insists on the right to in- 
vestigate measures, to scrutinise policy, and to consider results ; 
concurrently with a general support of the Administration. To 
this unanimity the best servants of the nation will subscribe. 
It follows therefore that public opinion cannot be indifferent 
if Ministers continue to disappoint the legitimate hopes which 
their appointment encouraged : if they fail to turn to the best 
account the spirit of the people, and if they decline leadership and 
avoid example. Certainly the present aspect of Parliamentary 
Government is not inspiring. It reflects little of the earnestness 
of the general mind. Of faction there is more than enough, and 
of sonorous speeches the country is very weary. No doubt the 
pretensions of politicans are rated highly in Parliament and are 
even tolerated in Whitehall ; but outside this narrow region of 

* « An ample fifth,” he called it in a letter to Lord Wellesley of January 26, 1798. 
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political and official exertion they command only a transient 
value and attract only a languid notice. 

It will always be hard to explain the decision that led to the 
formation of a Coalition Cabinet upon the present extended lines. 
The difficulties of controlling a Coalition are well known and ac- 
cording to historical evidence a Coalition is the weakest form of 
Administration. But, assuming that in the judgment of the 
Prime Minister it was necessary to call in the assistance of the 
Opposition and by the inclusion of their best men to reinforce 
the authority of the Government, the steps taken to secure this 
end were frankly amazing. For many years past Prime Ministers 
have been sensible of the evils of Cabinets of unwieldy size, but 
their efforts to revert to smaller numbers have invariably been 
defeated by the tenacity of Ministers, by the growth of particular 
interests, and by the pressure of the Patronage Secretary. In 
May last Mr. Asquith was an independent and unquestioned 
Master. He knew well that many of the deplorable blunders 
and embarrassing entanglements of his late Administration were 
due to those muddled decisions at which large assemblies arrive 
after perfunctory discussion and confused debate. He could have 
reduced his Cabinet to a working level of efficiency with the 
applause of the country and the cheerful acquiescence of Parlia- 
ment. The grumbles of the disappointed would have been drowned 
in the chorus of general approval. But the opportunity was lost. 
The Prime Minister, as usual, found it easier to oblige the crowd 
than to refuse it ; and the door of Downing Street was mobbed 
by a concourse of no less than twenty-two political gentlemen. 
There they went—many of them delighted : | 


“At pulchrum est digito monstrari, et dicier, Hic est!” 


all of them a living testimony to the maintenance of the old order 
of party government, to the power of the political machine, to 
the reputed importance of former service, and to the mystical 
authority of the Front Bench. As they seated themselves at the 
Council table and began their discussion en long et en large some 
of them must have remembered that a numerous Cabinet 
excited the mirth of Horace Walpole who presumed that the 
Poet Laureate would soon be of the number. Others must have 
reflected that under that roof Mr. Pitt was once content with six 
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colleagues : that Sir Robert Peel pronounced nine as the suitable 
number for the efficient conduct of business ; and that even as late 
as 1874 Mr. Disraeli limited his Cabinet to twelve : albeit there 
was no Committee of Defence in those days, shaping conclusions 
in the sphere of naval and military service, recording its opinions 
in the approved manner of a State Department, and leaving its 
papers to sleep in the dusty repose of undisturbed pigeon-holes. 
Doubtless, the burden now laid upon this swollen Cabinet is very 
great, and it has been materially increased by the palpable 
mismanagement of its predecessors. But an early decision is 
now urgently required both in the matter of National Service and 
in the domain of Finance. It is greatly to be hoped that on these 
issues there will be no irresolution and no refuge taken in com- 
promise : that the din of voices in the Cabinet room will be hushed 
in the presence of the vital needs of the country. For the country 
is waiting for the Government. It looks to the Government 
for action and promptitude in all things that relate to a vigorous 
direction of the war. It trusts it to press on every enterprise 
with a will which overcomes every obstacle, and with a corporate 
determination to expand the full power of the population. It 
will have no patience with the sophistries that find echoes in 
party jargon concerning conscription and Free Trade. It wants 
no Minister who looks away from the business in hand and balances 
opinion in party scales. For it is written : ‘‘ He that considereth 
the wind shall not sow, and he that looketh to the clouds shall 
not reap.” 


VIATOR 
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A BIRD LOVER IN THE “TAIGA” 


To the ardent man with a love for his craft, life offers two peculiar 
evils. One is the boredom of enforced idleness in uncongenial 
or unprofitable surroundings, long after his choice would drive 
him elsewhere ; and the other is the necessity that hurries him 
onwards when he knows that he has not half tapped the pleasures 
of his present resting-place. Of the two evils, I believe that 
the second is even the worse; but then I have always hated 
cinematograph movement of any kind; and would rather look 
for an hour at a stretch at any picture frozen into immobility, 
than see it rattling and twinkling over the screen in half a minute. 

I reflected upon this to myself just a twelvemonth ago, as I 
sat on the deck of one of the flat-bottomed paddle-boats that 
ply up and down the Yenisei River in the summer time, and 
watched the great Siberian taiga (forest) slip past us as we steamed 
northwards. I was one of the party of Miss Czaplicka, of Oxford, 
and our goal was the extreme north of Siberia, far beyond the 
limits of forest growth. To reach it, we travelled from Krasnoy- 
arsk, one of the growing towns of Central Siberia, down the huge 
river—the “wide water,” as it was called by its first navigators, 
squab-faced, hairy jerkined folk, who launched their catamarans 
upon its upper reaches when history was dim. And as we went, 
for more than a thousand miles, the greatest forests in the world 
seemed silently to file along the bank behind the steamer until 
they were lost in the quivering horizon behind. There was never 
any change in the panorama. If it had not been so majestic 
it would have been monotonous in its vastness. Always the 
same coffee-coloured water, quivering in the heat, or else lashed 
to white-tongued ripples by the wind; always the same low 
banks with their serrated crown of conifers silhouetted dark and 
silent against the sky; and always the knowledge that behind 
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those trees, rank beyond rank and line beyond line, were standing 
more and yet more trees, all dark and silent, for four thousand 
miles. 

It is just to say that my chief interest in the great forest was 
ornithological; but because it is impossible for any observer 
whose soul is not dried as tough as his own museum specimens 
to visit the solitary places of the earth without in some small 
measure meeting the spirit of them, I had an overmastering 
desire to land upon those forest-shrouded shores for their own 
sake, and explore some of their calm depths. 

Opportunities for such wanderings were not very frequent, 
however. Itis true that the steamer generally stopped at intervals 
of thirty or forty versts in order to set down stores, or take up 
passengers from the wayside settlements; but such stoppages 
were generally short and hurried, and it was not always easy 
to find a seat in the crowded boat that went ashore. Visits like 
this, snatched as it were in haste, expecting each minute that 
the hideous syren of the steamer would blare a warning that 
the ship was about to depart, did little but whet my desire for 
long solitary walks in the taiga. The chances were better when 
the steamer stopped, as she did every two or three days, in order 
to fill her bunkers with firewood. Then it was sometimes possible 
to go ashore for a few hours at a stretch, and wander into the 
forest. One such ramble, which remains in my memory with 
curious distinctness, I took soon after we had crossed the Arctic 
Circle. 

Here, although it was mid-June by the New Style, snow still 
lay in deep drifts in the forest. At midday the steamer turned 
in shore to the right bank of the river. A gangway was put 
out, and before the cable was fast, the crew, a shaggy, picturesque 
crowd in their ragged blouses and fur caps, ran whooping up 
the steep bank with axes and ropes to begin their fell work among 
the trees. I gladly took advantage of this halt, and, following 
them through a thicket that was strewn with the jetsam of many 
seasons’ wood-cutting, I plunged into the forest. 

The trees here were principally Siberian cedars (Pinus cembra), 
with here and there a slim silver birch. Where the ground at 
their roots was not cumbered with snow-drifts, into which the 
unwary foot sank out of sight, it was carpeted with moss. The 
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bank of the river here was high, and some seventy or eighty feet 
below me on my right hand lay the Yenisei, newly freed from 
his winter clog of ice, and now flowing northwards as fast as 
his two thousand miles of level sluggish length would allow him. 
On my left hand there were trees, and ever more trees, whose 
evergreen branches and lichen-grey trunks bore no stamp of 
season. They grew so thickly that it was not possible to see 
more than a few yards between them, and yet I believe that the 
sight of the taiga gave me a greater impression of size and vastness 
than did even the boundless space and atmosphere of the tundra 
that I visited afterwards. It certainly aroused a greater feeling 
of awe and mystery—such a feeling as a child knows when he 
stands at the threshold of a twilight room to which he is a 
stranger. 

But this mystery was not due to the silence of the forest. 
Indeed, I have seldom wandered through such a noisy place. 
The shouts and clatter of the woodmen were soon hushed, but 
they seemed less to die away in the distance than to be crowded 
out by a host of other sounds—the swish of the wind in the trees, 
the snap of some unseen twig, and louder still, the tinkle of 
water from a hundred little streams that trickled over the moss 
from every shrinking snow-drift. But above all, if the paradox 
may find place, there was a silent sound which was more felt 
than heard, and yet which was more impressive than the loudest 
noise. You felt as if a life in which you had no part was lived 
around you. All the dense vegetation, moss, undershrub and 
tree, was engaged in a desperate struggle. The tree trunks (so 
far north they were little thicker than a girl’s body) spindled up 
tall and slender in the race for light and air. As you forced your 
way between them, your foot sank down into the heart of a 
tree which had died and been buried before Siberia was Siberia. 
The stems of the undergrowth, scanty of leaf and twig in the 
solemn half-light of the forest, grew long and twisted like octopod 
arms, bent between tree and tree. The strange thing was that 
when you entered the forest, it did not seem so very dense, but 
as you pressed in further it was more and more difficult to force 
a passage between the interlocked boughs and saplings. It 
seemed as if you were trying to separate the combatants in 
some tremendous wrestling bout that had begun eons back and 
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would continue zons hence. You saw the results of the struggle 
in the rotten branches that cracked in the moss underfoot, and 
in the vigorous young growthabovethem. At first I felt oppressed 
and stifled by all this suppressed effort, and stepped softly, for 
it seemed like desecration to make a noise in such a tense and 
secret place; but gradually as the spell bound me, the spirit 
of the taiga became a real and vital thing, subduing and absorbing 
all lesser presences. Like Faust, 


« « « Dessen freie Kraft 
Schon durch die Adern der Natur zu fliessen. 


my own life seemed one with the cycle of the lives of the trees 
and the water, for at suvh times (so lightly is he chained to us) 
our ego flies, and leaves us for an instant as we are, clinging to 
the old life-stem from which we have sprung. 

Suddenly, just when the spell was deepest, the song of a bird 
like the spear of Balan struck and shattered it into music. I 
have never heard a more lovely voice than that which—clear, 
wild, and far-reaching—floated up from the depths of the tazga. 
It was the song of one of the Siberian thrushes—T'undus fuscatus 
museum men call him, but his trivial name of dusky ousel is 
more fitting perhaps to this wild, shy being of the bosky conifer 
thickets. By careful manceuvring I had a good view of the 
songster as he sat on a tree-top and leisurely praised the day. 
The song had a family resemblance to that of our own blackbird, 
but it was not so finished. It was a little cruder in tone, and a 
little more broken in phrasing, more like the pipe of a missel- 
thrush than the merle’s “ boxwood flute.’ When he saw me, 
he dropped from his cedar rostrum with a chuckle of dismay, 
and just behind the place I found the bulky nest with five blue 
and brown freckled eggs, built in the angle of a spruce branch. 
What an uproar! The whole fazga rang with a torrent of thrush 
Billingsgate. I had a good view of these hermits of the forest 
as they fluttered round me, stung by anxiety into valour. To 
a casual eye the hen bird was merely like a redwing, but the cock 
was a redwing de luxe with a splendid chestnut mantle and a 
primrose phylactery over the eye. This T'undus fuscatus is the 
most northerly ranging of the thrushes on the Yenisei, and I 
met with him far below forest growth, among the shrub willows 
of the river delta. He is a jealous bird, however, and in the forest 
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two pairs never breed in the same area. But I can forgive them 
that for the thought that early in the morning those lovely 
couplets can be heard rising severally from the taiga, one bird 
challenging another from his distant nesting-ground until half 
a continent is linked in a chain of song. 

Sometimes you may ramble far in the taiga and never see 
a bird. In other parts they are tolerably abundant. Thus 
immediately after leaving the ousels, I found a party of little 
buntings (EZmberiza pusilla). This most elegant and charming 
species has an especial interest for British ornithologists, for 
occasionally, though rarely, it wanders to our Islands, and its 
eggs were first taken on the Yenisei in 1877 by Henry Seebohm. 
On the whole the buntings all the world over are a homely family, 
well tricked out perhaps, but a little clumsy of build and a little 
scanty of song. There are only two species about which I could 
find it in me to be poetical. One is the trim reed-sparrow of 
our Thames reed-beds, and the other is the little bunting among 
the Siberian cedars. The birds had not yet begun to breed, 
but both sexes were keeping company together in small parties 
where the undergrowth was dense. They nest late, and even 
before we reached the snow-line I knew that I was not likely to 
see the eggs, but this had the compensating advantage that I 
was able to hear the song in the full fervour of courtship. Unlike 
most of his family, the little bunting has a very pleasant and 
distinctive little warble, and in the manner of its delivery, too, 
it is unlike that of his congeners. The common bunting (Zmberiza 
calandra) and the Lapland bunting (Calcarius lapponicus) make 
a serious business of song, and will interrupt it only for the claims 
of hunger or battle, but the Little bunting sings just to please 
himself, and weaves his music into his common round in a way 
that is most delightful to hear. 

I saw a pine grosbeak (Pinicola enucleator) in a clearing where 
a great tree had recently fallen and smothered the undergrowth. 
This is one of the most beautiful and at the same time one of 
the shyest birds of the taiga. My friend, Mr. Hugh Popham, 
on his three ornithological trips to the Yenisei, records it only 
twice, and I saw it only on this one occasion. It dived from one 
thicket to another like a streak of red sunshine, and perched 
blinking on a birch-tree, where it looked more like some 
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diminutive macaw from the tropics than a hardy finch of latitude 
66 degrees. 

Bramblings (Fringilla montifringilla) were common, especially 
where some newly released stream bounced down a little gully 
towards the river. This species has little music, and its harsh 
chee chee sounded rather dreary and disconsolate among all the 
budding and exuberant life around. In this neighbourhood, too, 
were small flocks of the Eversmann’s warbler (Phylloscopus 
borealis), small, green furtive things with sharp, startled voices, 
who, leaflike themselves in form and colouring, still moved 
conspicuously through the bare tree-tops, where in another week 
when the buds burst they would be invisible. 

As a bee is said to follow the purple petal veins which lead 
to the nectary in the heart of the flower, so I followed these little 
water-courses in order to enter the forest. And for a very good 
reason. Only three days previously, I had lost myself in the 
taiga when on just such another ramble, and the experience was 
unpleasant enough to impress itself on the memory for many 
a day. 

On the occasion in question, the steamer had stopped for 
a couple of hours close to the mouth of the Kureika River— 
Seebohm’s Kureika, which he has immortalised for every orni- 
thologist in that most fascinating of books, The Birds of Siberia. 
This time I was accompanied by a Siberian, one Vassilli Ivano- 
vitch by name, who was a character in his way. He described 
himself as an ohotnik, t.e. a hunter, which in practical translation 
meant that he could shoot ducks, and if a man ought to be rated 
at his own valuation, Vassilli would have been beyond price. 
It turned out afterwards that in his own sphere he was indeed 
a very competent person; but at the time of which I write, 
our acquaintance was merely a few days old, and I did not then 
know that pathfinding was not in Vassilli’s sphere. 

At first all went well. We walked parallel with the Yenisei 
until we reached its confluence with the Kureika, and then we 
turned right-handed up the bank of the latter river. For a couple 
of versts we followed its course slowly, for I stopped frequently to 
look at some new bird or plant, and wonder whether this primi- 
tive forest had changed much since Seebohm walked through it 
with his gun. At length it was time to return to the ship, and I 
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suggested to Vassilli that instead of going back as we came, we 
should make a short cut. As a rule I carried a pocket-compass, 
but to-day, by chance, it had been forgotten. However, as we 
had only to cross between two points of an angle it did not seem 
possible to go very far astray, and as Vassilli took kindly to the 
idea, we turned into the forest. 

I reckoned that in order to hit off the steamer we ought to 
walk in a south-westerly direction, but after we had wandered 
on for more than an hour, I began to be rather anxious, and 
appealed to Vassilli. He, however, was quite confident that the 
steamer was ahead of us. Accordingly, as he was a native of the 
country and I was not, I followed him for another mile to the 
south-west, although with increased misgivings. Twice I tried 
a southerly direction, but each time he insisted emphatically that 
we ought to walk straight ahead. The forest was undulating, 
and at each ridge I expected to see the Yenisei, but each time only 
another immense vista of tree-tops met the eye. Vassilli began 
to cast doubtful glances round him, and when I next turned to him, 
he merely shrugged his shoulders and threw up his eyes in despair. 
We had plainly lost our bearings! The faculty of direction or 
orientation, or whatever one may call it, must fill a very large 
place in the human mind, because when it is lost the feeling is 
one of such utter helplessness. You pooh-pooh the idea that you 
have really gone astray, but at the same time you have an insane 
wish to go on walking somewhere, no matter where, just so that 
you may keep on the move, and your instinct declares so em- 
phatically that you are wrong that you are almost persuaded to 
believe it, although your reason tells you that you are right. I 
once spent some hours in sober contemplation of a probable death 
by drowning, and on another occasion for two days I expected a 
worse fate, but if I had the choice, I would rather undergo both 
experiences three times over than feel again the utter and hopeless 
bewilderment—first cousin to panic—that I felt during that 
morning in the taiga. I knew, of course, that we could not be 
so very far from the ship, and that if the worst came to the worst, 
we could retrace our steps with a reasonable chance of hitting off 
one or other of the rivers ; but this would have meant spending 
some hours in the forest, and besides, we had turned about so much 
among the trees that I was by no means certain that my idea of 
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direction was right. The question was would it be best to wait 
until the steamer hooted her departure, and trust to hearing the 
syren, or should we go and look for her. But sound did not carry 
far among the trees, and there was the possibility that we might 
have ranged beyond the noise of the whistle. Therefore, as 
Vassilli had no suggestions to offer beyond the futile one that we 
should continue to walk towards the south-west, I turned back 
and struck off at an angle to our former course. After a time we 
heard the sound of running water, and soon came to a little ravine 
with a brook at the bottom. Guessing that this stream must 
run into the Yenisei, we followed it up, and soon came to the 
river bank. The steamer—welcome sight—lay about two versts 
down stream. Whatever the psychological reason was, I actually 
felt more afraid afterwards than I did during the event. This 
little adventure certainly gave me a fright, and to-day, with the 
distrust of the ¢aiga still upon me, I turned back to the riverside. 
Here there was a broad strip of sandy beach, littered with dried 
bleached tree trunks and branches—the dead bones of the tatga 
cast up by the floods. The snow had all melted, and the crisp 
crimson buds of the wild rhubarb and the first pansy flowers 
appeared under the bank. Birds, too, were more plentiful, as 
indeed they always are close to water. Little buntings were 
hopping among the driftwood, and I saw a nuthatch and a wood- 
pecker (Dryobates major). A cuckoo was calling in the depths of 
the forest. Our own cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) is found on the 
Yenisei, but associated with it is an allied species, C. optatus, 
which on the wing is almost indistinguishable from it, but whose 


_ note is completely different, beimg a deep hollow hoo-hoo. This 


call is wonderfully far-reaching, and on a still day can be heard 
for miles over the forest. It sounds like a goblin laugh, and 
towards evening, when it echoes through the dusky trees, it has a 
most eldritch effect. Bluethroats (Luscinia s. gatkei) were 
common, and I spent some time in a vain search for the nest of 
this most beautiful of birds. Imagine a redbreast with a throat 
of ultramarine blue, behind which (so one might judge from its 
music) a golden pea leaps and vibrates in a golden pipe; and 
give him the chestnut tail, and the swagger and the elusiveness 
of the nightingale, and you have the bluethroat. 

The shores of the Yenisei are strangely lonely of native wading 
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birds. I saw none except a few ringed plovers (Charadrius 
hiaticula)—those cheerful cosmopolitans, but overhead a constant 
stream of birds passed—ducks, geese, and divers—all bound for 
the north, to Yalmal, and to the great tundras of the Taimyr, 
and perhaps even further to the unknown misty coasts which 
lie beyond the North-East Passage, upon which no man has ever 
beached a boat. The geese go in companies, etched against 
the sky in geometrical design; and the ducks hurry helter- 
skelter anyhow after the breaking up of the ice ; but the divers 
fly each bird alone with his mate, for it is the custom of the ga- 
garras, as the Russians call them, that they shall go north in spring 
in couples though they return south in autumn in troops. 

This great double migration is a wonderful sight. In our own 
islands, where there are a large number of resident birds, migra- 
tion is a confused and complex thing, and a man, unless he is 
gifted with unusual observation, may live in the midst of a vast 
flux and flow of bird-life without noticing it. But on the Lower 
Yenisei, where there are no resident birds at all, the principle of 
migration is stripped to its skeleton, plain for all to see. The 
birds, generally speaking, move north in a mass when the ice breaks 
up, and move south in the same way in autumn when the first snow 
falls ; and their stately caravan may be called one of the ornitho- 


logical wonders of the world. 
Floats as they pass, fanned by unnumbered plumes. 


As I walked back to the ship along the driftwood strewn shores 
of the river, the battalions of the hosts overhead, the hurrying 
coffee-coloured current of the river, and the little brawling streams 
that burst from the forest, were all in curious contrast to the silence 
and stillness ofthe taiga. Nota breeze ruffled the branches, nothing 
stirred in the long, dim arcades, and the thought suggested itself 
to wonder how many summers those sturdy gnarled old forests 
had seen sweeping down the river, only to retreat southwards 
sullenly before the advancing frosts of autumn. It was like 
watching an immense tide which poured past a solid and motion- 
less rock. The tide for all its vehemence must in time ebb 
baffled, but the rock will stand for ever untouched by time or 
change. But, meanwhile, neither birds nor wind nor water 
thought of their return. The birds rushed northwards in their 
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thousands ; the Yenisei hurried the burden of his flotsam-loaded 
waters after the birds ; and even the little transient streams of 
the taiga threw themselves into the Yenisei in order that they, too, 
might travel north. ... And what were we ourselves about 
but to travel with the birds and river? Suddenly turning a 
point, I came upon the steamer with her bunkers filled, and the 
woodmen were just carrying their last loads on board. Then the 
gangway was raised, and with a triumphant blast of her syren 
that boomed far and wide over the targa, the paddle-wheels 
thrashed and churned, and we started anew on our fifteen-hundred- 
mile journey, leaving behind us the lonely shore, with the patient 
trees in their ranks still watching over it. 


Mavup D. Havitanp 
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CRITICAL PHASE OF THE WAR 


I. THE MYSTERY OF NUMBERS 


No layman would dare to intervene in the thorny controversy 
upon German numbers, upon which our pundits find it impossible 
to agree, though on the face of it there should be comparatively 
little difficulty in ascertaining the approximate males of military 
age in any given community at any given date. Unfortunately 
we are somewhat in the dark as to the actual German popula- 
tion. As everything else has been faked in “‘ my spiritual home ” 
it would not be surprising if the census had been cooked, which 
would account for grievous miscalculations at the Front as well 
as at the Back as to the probable course of the war. Then the 
phrase “military age’ is somewhat elastic and will doubtless 
be extended as Armageddon develops, and we shall really see 
in the field those ‘‘ old men and young boys ” which lively journal- 
istic imaginations descried at Ypres so long ago as last November, 
shortly before a sea-green incorruptible evening organ decreed 
a famine among “ our hungry enemy ”—as they were described 
nightly in its headlines—while other equally positive authorities 
discovered such a shortage of shells that German gunners were 
reduced to firing marbles. In fact, the enemy had already passed 
his maximum, and henceforward his resources and fortunes would 
automatically decline as ours automatically rose. Unfortunately, 
apart from their indiscriminate misinformation about an enemy 
elaborately “ shamming dead ” for our benefit preparatory to a 
prodigious offensive, our know-alls were reckoning without their 
Dardanelles, the authorship of which still remains veiled in 
mystery, though it explains many things otherwise inexplicable. 

Ministers have encouraged us to anticipate sensational results 
from this venture at any moment, but many moments elapse 
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without material achievement, though we know our forces have 
displayed matchless gallantry under impossible conditions. If 
we are wise we shall continue to hope for some miraculous 
turn—amilitary or political—while preparing for a reconsideration 
of the entire problem and its attack from some other standpoint. 
The Dardanelles has in any event cost us and France, and conse- 
quently Russia, very dear, because the withdrawal of decisive 
force from the decisive point crippled the Allied operations in 
Flanders at the very moment a forward movement might have 
attained something substantial, thrust back the enemy from the 
vitals of France and jeopardised Germany’s Eastern campaign. 
History will insist on ascertaining the authorship of this disastrous 
diversion, which has proved a veritable godsend to the enemy. 
It is popularly credited to a pushful politician whose energy is 
out of all proportion to his judgment ; but may not the pushful 
one in his turn have been unconsciously pushed by some sinister 
figure in the background? In recent years several prominent 
politicians—not only of one party—have lived, so to speak, in 
the arms of cosmopolitan plutocrats of Germanic origin, whose 
mobilisation in this country in such large numbers during the 
incubation of the great Potsdam Plot is a matter of general 
comment, all the more as they requited our confiding hospitality 
and lavish distribution of “ honours” by sedulously concealing 
whatever they may have known of the coming coup, while 
many of them, as we lately learnt, exerted their utmost in- 
fluence, which was not inconsiderable, last July, to induce our 
Government to hoist the white flag of a shameless neutrality 
while Wilhelm II marched through rapine to the dismemberment 
of France. 

Until then we were entitled to regard askance the International 
Jew, who has been allowed to establish an Imperium in Imperio 
in Great Britain. He might conceivably have been fooled—like 
Lord Haldane by the German Emperor and his fellow Germans who 
have remained behind in Germany—though he has not usually 
passed muster as a fool. But from the moment the Potsdam 
Plot against the liberties of Europe, which involved the annihila- 
tion of Great Britain after the destruction of France and Russia, 
was disclosed, and the International Jew continued nevertheless 
to play the German game, we have naturally been compelled to 
regard him not merely askance but as a dangerous snake in the 
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grass. On the failure of his conspiracy to secure the dismember- 
ment of France by the Fatherland many of the tribe found 
salvation in British patriotism, and even in some few in- 
stances donned khaki. After the collapse of the German offen- 
sive upon Paris last September, and the subsequent disappoint- 
ment of Ypres, our hyphenated financiers began discussing 
among themselves and in the Ministerial circles of which they 
still had the run, the advantages of “a drawn war,” which 
would be equivalent to the defeat of the Allies, because it would 
enable the Kaiser to preserve his legions practically intact and 
resume the struggle for hegemony at some more favourable 
moment when the Triple Entente had been diplomatically under- 
mined. The same phrase, “a drawn war,” was simultaneously 
heard in Washington and New York among the Bernstorffs, the 
James Speyers, the Schiffs, the Strauses, and the Potsdam Party 
generally. 

German or quasi-German plutocrats are understood to have 
remained at the elbow of British Ministers throughout the 
war, and almost any week or week-end you may hear of their 
foregathering. They miss few opportunities of placing poli- 
ticians or their families under obligations. Curiosity prompts 
the enquiry as to whether the Dardanelles adventure may not 
have originated at one of these convivial functions, where it 
might have been suggested to the artless politician as “ the only 
way to help Russia” by some alien mainly preoccupied “ to 
help Germany.” The selection, during an avowed war of attri- 
tion, of almost the one field of operations in Europe where, 
whatever else might happen, no Germans to speak of could 
possibly be killed, while the sacrifice of the British must be 
immense, may have been inspired by exalted patriotism coupled 
with profound strategic insight. Mr. Churchill is understood to 
regard the Dardanelles as decisive of the war. I profoundly hope 
he may be justified by the event, provided the decision is in our 
favour. Or, on the other hand, it may be one of those calamitous 
blunders prompted from some unfriendly quarter and light- 
heartedly adopted by a British Cabinet ignorant of every element 
in the problem. 

If there are few Germans in Gallipoli there appear to be many 
elsewhere. Indeed, they have an unpleasant habit of cropping 
up in unexpected numbers at inconvenient places. We must try 
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and form some rough idea as to their present numbers, but, 
as already pointed out, we must walk warily among competitive 
quidnuncs. Lord Kitchener is believed to have rejected the 
optimistic arithmetic with which it was sought to feed him at 
the outset of the war which conclusively demonstrated the 
inability of the enemy to hold out for more than a few months. 
Although not an expert on Europe, Lord Kitchener alone proved 
to be right, while those who differed from him were hopelessly 
wrong as to the duration of the war. In the same way, though not 
a South African expert, Lord Kitchener alone was right in 1899 
in anticipating a prolonged struggle, while all the experts, including 
British statesmen, soldiers, and financiers, headed by Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, were ludicrously wrong concerning the impending “‘ Boer 
picnic ” which was to be “ over by Christmas.” Sound instinct on 
vital problems is a priceless national asset, and we cannot under- 
stand any one with any pretensions to being a patriot being tempted 
to try and belittle our War Minister. Lord Esher, who has passed 
his life among the Mandarins of both parties and knows them inti- 
mately, recently wrote a letter to the Glasgow Herald (August 10), 
containing striking testimony as to the wisdom with which we 
are governed. Itis not surprising that such heterodox sentiment 
from a member of the Defence Committee should have been 
practically boycotted by the London Press : 

“From the outset of the war I have been thrown into the 
company of practically every one of our leading statesmen, and 
T have found them all wrong in their forecasts without exception. 
They genuinely believed in a short war. They prophesied its 
conclusion in anything from three to nine months. They jeered 
at a less optimistic view, and hardly one of them but held that 
before now the British Army, accompanied by political pleni- 
potentiaries, would be marching through Berlin.” 

Lord Esher adds : 

“There was one exception to the vast host of miscalculators 
and optimists. That was Lord Kitchener, and to him we owe 
the Army we have got. If he is not interfered with, and if he is 
supported by the spontaneous gift to him of the supreme effort 
of the nation, he may even now avert a defeat, which otherwise 
is inevitable. For we can never forget that from our point of 
view, the point of view asserted over and over again by all of us, 
any stoppage of the war short of a complete victory by the Allies 
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spells defeat. There should be no further miscalculation, just 
as there should be an end of an academic optimism, which has 
made and is making us the laughing-stock of our enemies. 

“T have seen more of this war, from diverse aspects along 
the long line of the Western front, than any one of our country- 
men. Ihave been with the French and English Armies for many, 
many months, and I have come into contact with nearly all of 
those engaged in conducting this vast military operation. The 
conclusion forced upon me is that Germany is stronger than we 
are in the personal guidance of the war, as well as in the con- 
centrated purpose of her people. Within these islands Lord 
Kitchener is the only man who appears to possess the insight and 
judgment necessary to control world-wide military operations.” 

During the past month Lord Kitchener has allowed the 
War Office to make its first public attempt, so far as we are 
aware, at estimating the personnel of our principal enemy. The 
essay occurred in the course of evidence tendered by Major Dillon, 
representing the War Office, during a recent case in the Prize 
Court (August 2). His figures are useful in discounting the more 
extravagant journalistic attempts to bury the bulk of the 
German army. They indicate that the foe still commands vast 
untapped human reservoirs even if we accept the German census. 

According to Major Dillon’s affidavit, presumably some weeks 
old, Germany had then under arms on both fronts 4,000,000 men ; 
in training, 750,000; on the railways, 500,000; at Krupps and 
other munition factories, 750,000; engaged in coal-mining, in 
clothing and other factories, 2,000,000. Grand total, 8,000,000 
men, directly or indirectly engaged in the war. He computed 
German casualties “ including constant and temporary wastage ” 
at about 2,000,000, z.e. killed, wounded, and missing. The publica- 
tion of these figures provoked lively speculation. Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc pronounces numbers to be the determining factor and 
treats the readers of Land and Water and other publications to 
complicated and fascinating speculations on this topic, laying 
down this dogma : “ Twenty calculations, each of the most sober 
and careful type, backed by the most rigid argument, may arrive 
at twenty distinct estimates of the numbers armed and equipped 
during the first year of war by the German Empire alone... . 
we are quite uncertain which of these twenty may be nearest 
the truth. But we can be absolutely certain that no such estimate 
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is worth consideration which puts those numbers as high as nine 
millions. We can be equally certain that no estimate is worthy 
of consideration which puts them below seven.” (Land and 
Water, August 14, 1915.) It is easy to say but difficult to prove 
that no one may be heard who places the number of Germans 
armed by the Government at 9,000,000, but even Mr. Belloc 
does not suggest that this is anything approaching the full 
tale of Germans of military age, even if we confine that term 
to those between seventeen and forty-five, though there is no 
reason it should not be extended from sixteen to fifty-five, as it 
certainly will be, and still further, before the Hohenzollerns own 
defeat. 

The Times military correspondent, who is always worth read- 
ing and takes infinite pains to collect first-hand information, 
points out that after mobilising her 5,000,000 trained soldiers Ger- 
many had no difficulty in creating fresh units out of her 4,000,000 
Reservists, and unless the Allies followed her example and looked 
ahead there was bound to be trouble this year when the new 
German armies were ready to take the field. Germany, we must 
always remember, had the “ nation in arms ” to work on. Lord 
Kitchener, on the other hand, has had to convert an absolutely un- 
trained unmilitary community into a nation in arms. He entered 
the Haldaneite inheritance and created from nothing the new armies 
which are now taking the field—surely an immeasurably more 
wonderful achievement than that of the German War Office, 
which had everything to hand, including a disciplined country 
with whom war was the Be-all and End-all of national life. The 
Times military correspondent reiterates, and his opinion is under- 
stood to be shared by competent persons, that the transfer 
of huge forces from West to Hast and vice versa is a figment of 
the imagination. In the months of May and June, when the 
enemy’s offensive in Galicia was in full swing, out of 141 German 
divisions there were some 92 in the West and 49 in the East, the 
bulk being consequently on the hands of the French, the Belgians, 
and ourselves, particularly most of the active army corps. Indeed, 
nearly two-thirds of the German army were still in the West, 
including 18 out of the original 25 active corps, and, despite 
statements to the contrary, it has been impossible to identify 
any units of active corps moved from the West on the Eastern 
frontier even so late as July. In order to mislead! us— 
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and not a few impressionable journalists tumbled headlong 
into the trap—the Germans disseminated reports of the massing 
of troops in the West preparatory to an immediate offensive, 
but as a matter of fact there were no fresh units in front of us, 
though battalions which had been allowed to fall below war 
strength in recent months were brought up to full strength 
“partly by the incorporation of the 1915 contingent and partly 
by a levy of superficially trained Ersatz and Landsturm men 
from the interior of Germany. It is possible that from 300,000 
to 400,000 were brought forward to the West in this manner, 
and therefore, even if a few more army corps have gone East 
than we know about at present, the German aggregate strength 
in the West may still be higher than it was in May, when 
it stood at some 1,700,000 men.” The fresh troops in 
the East consist of new levies which may possibly bring the 
German total in that theatre to 60 divisions, or even 68, 
but there is nothing to show that the enemy have been able 
to divert any substantial number from the West. We must 
not, however, forget that Russia has to cope with the great 
bulk of the Austro-Hungarian forces, of which it is probable 
that not less than 1,000,000 men are co-operating with 
Hindenburg and Mackensen, though the claims of Italy, Serbia, 
and the need for observing Roumania, are increasing calls upon 
Germany’s ally. 

The Times expert does not encourage the delusion that the 
German reserves are exhausted. Not only is Germany able 
to supply the necessary drafts for her vast armies East and 
West, but, contrary to the calculations of our spurious optimists, 
she can still organise fresh units for offensive purposes. Major 
Dillon’s figures show that the wastage of war is appreciably 
smaller than spurious optimists had imagined. German capacity 
for organisation will undoubtedly find means of liberating many 
more hundreds of thousands of men from mines, factories, railways, 
&c., their places being taken by women, and possibly to some 
extent by men from neutral countries, or even prisoners of war, 
of whom Germany now holds an immense number. The enemy 
will not begin to feel the strain on her able-bodied males until 
some time next year, and the world will be fortunate if it sees 
the end of Armageddon before 1917. 

The more cautious view of German resources is confirmed by 
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a careful analysis of the military correspondent of the Morning 
Post (August 13), who has struggled with praiseworthy persistence 
to prevent his readers from living in the fool’s paradise into 
which some contemporaries have endeavoured to inveigle us. 
He estimates, irrespective of casualties, German men of military 
age, .e. between seventeen and forty-five, available for fighting, 
at 9,500,000, while Austro-Hungarians of military age (nineteen 
to forty-two) amount to 6,000,000. He places the total net 
casualties of Germany up to August 1 at 3,268,000, and those 
of Austria-Hungary at 1,936,000. It is somewhat difficult to 
follow the arithmetic, or reconcile these figures with Major 
Dillon’s. The German monthly wastage is computed at 
284,000, and that of Austria-Hungary at 168,000. Germany 
has therefore still available for fighting 6,232,000 men of military 
age, and Austria-Hungary 4,064,000, giving a grand total of 
10,296,000. But to these should be added some 2,000,000 
Germans over military age who are said to have volunteered, 
many of whom are trained soldiers, while Austria-Hungary has 
increased her military personnel by, say, 800,000 by raising the 
military age from forty-three to fifty. 

If there is no excuse for panic-mongering, there is every reason 
for anxiety when we realise the prodigious resources of the formid- 
able foes to be destroyed unless he is to destroy us, and the 
consequent urgency of mobilising the entire man-power of the 
British Empire without further waste of time. We ought to 
have learnt our lesson from this year’s disagreeable surprise, 
which should finally destroy last year’s delusion, namely, that 
thanks to our blessed Voluntary System, whereas Germany might 
start at her maximum strength and we at our minimum, the 
parts would be speedily reversed as our man-power came into 
play. As a matter of fact, our man-power has scarcely begun 
to count, while Germany has gone from strength to strength, 
and we are not justified in believing that she has yet attained, 
still less has passed, her zenith. If we linger much longer by the 
way she will secure a stalemate and adjourn the decision for 
another decade, during which she would bend all her energies 
on preparing for war, while we concentrated with equal enthu- 
siasm on preparing for peace, with the inevitable result. 

The issue must be settled here and now, being a case of now 
or never, as Germany fully realises. This accounts for her 
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frantic efforts to get a decision and for her equally desperate 
diplomatic shifts. 

The reader may perhaps be disposed to enquire why, if 
Germany is in the ascendant, as is suggested by recent events 
and the figures set forth in these pages, she should be making 
backstairs overtures to the Allies, whom on her own showing she 
can crush piecemeal as she pleases. The answer is sufficiently 
simple. However much appearances may favour Germany, however 
impressive may be the momentary manifestation of her military 
power, however extensive her occupation of foreign soil, the 
German Emperor and his advisers—whatever may be the case 
of their unfortunate dupes—realise that if the Allies hold together, 
Germany has no serious prospect of winning the war, while ruin 
stares her in the face. What makes the situation all the more 
exasperating from the German point of view is the undoubted 
fact that she might have won last year and only failed thanks 
to the Providential Protection of the British Expeditionary 
Force, the masterly dispositions of General Joffre during 
those perilous days on the retreat from Mons, and her own 
defective strategy. Germany cannot hope to win now except 
through the break-up of the Franco-Russo-British-Italo- 
Japanese Alliance. That is why every seeming success, while 
unduly boomed for political purposes, is accompanied not as 
might have been imagined by the offer of offensive terms to the 
retreating opponent, but by an insidious effort to cajole her into 
negotiation by seductive terms. Germany has always been 
prepared to sell anybody who trusted her, as Austria-Hungary 
has repeatedly found. If Germany occupied the position of any 
of our Allies and received such promises as she has lately made 
to Russia and France, she would already be breast-high in 
negotiation. Honour is a word unknown in German diplomacy, 
and the German Emperor, who is the most dishonourable of 
all Germans, cannot conceal his chagrin at the failure of his 
agents even to get a hearing in Petrograd or Paris. After the 
capture of Warsaw he expected the Russian Emperor to come 
hat in hand and sue for peace, failing which he selected the 
King of Denmark for the invidious post of German Ambassador. 
Tempting terms were offered, and consternation reigned in Berlin 
on their contemptuous rejection. There was scarcely an Austrian 
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province or a tit-bit of Turkey which the generous German was 
not prepared to promise the Eastern Neighbour as the price of 
peace—a strange conclusion to a victorious campaign—though 
the delivery of the goods is another matter. Apparently with 
that genius for misreading other nations, which will prove her 
undoing, Germany expected the Potsdam Party in Petrograd, 
plentifully supplied with the sinews of war, to engineer a revolution 
when the Duma met in the wake of the invasion of Poland, in 
the course of which the Tsar and the Grand Duke Nicholas might 
be assassinated like the unfortunate Franz Ferdinand at Sarajevo 
—a crime for which Serbia was held responsible. With Russia 
eliminated Germany’s problem would be solved. It was therefore 
worth the Superman’s while to effect by diplomacy what could 
not be achieved by arms. The same with France, or indeed 
with any other powerful opponent. There is no part of Belgium 
or Alsace-Lorraine, or the British Empire which Wilhelm II 
would not promise France to buy her off. Again the delivery of 
the goods would be another matter. The French know their 
Germans and are the least likely people to be bamboozled, 
though’ if by any mischance M. Caillaux regained office there 
would be natural anxiety elsewhere, because he would pretend 
to believe in the good faith of Germany and possibly make some 
pretext for negotiation. We need not, however, worry. Our 
Allies Hast and West have consistently shown that they know 
the Germans much better than we do. There is not the faintest 
risk of their being hocussed. They will loyally fulfil their under- 
taking to make peace as well as wage war in concert with us. 

People who live in glass-houses shouldn’t throw stones. We 
are frankly frightened of our domestic financiers, very few of 
whom are of British origin, while none so far as we are aware 
are of Russian, French or Italian origin, though many are of 
Germanic origin. They laboured zealously for the King of Prussia, 
as the readers of this Review are well aware, up to the very 
moment of the declaration of war. These hyphenated Britishers 
remain a considerable power in the land, much too great a power, 
and there is an uncomfortable feeling abroad that they exploit 
their unduly confidential relations with Downing Street for inter- 
national rather than national purposes. 
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II. ROTHSCHILDS IN DOWNING STREET 


To those who might be disposed to adduce German Anglophobia 
as some guarantee against backstairs German diplomacy 
in this country to promote spurious “Peace” negotiations, I 
would answer that no sentiment is ever allowed to prejudice 
German interests as understood by the apostles of real politik. 
The Hymn of Hate would become a Love Sonnet the moment 
there was any political object to be gained by the Fatherland, 
and the receptive British public would be told that this ditty 
had been woefully misunderstood on this side of the North Sea 
because mis-translated, and that its author, Herr Lissauer, de- 
corated by his Sovereign for his rancour, was a noted Anglophil 
animated by no less ardent affection for Britain than Wilhelm II. 
He would probably be enrolled as an honorary member of the 
Union of Democratic Control. 

By a curious coincidence, after these lines were written we 
have the inevitable announcement of the Daily News (August 14), 
under the heading “‘ Ashamed of the ‘ Hymn of Hate,’” that 
Herr Ernst Lissauer is recanting his National Anthem in a com- 
munication to the rabid Anglophobe Jewish journal Berliner 
Tageblatt, one of the most savage of our enemies, explaining that 
his “‘ Song of Hate ” was not intended for the young and he had 
often advised against its publication in school books. “ More- 
over, the ‘ Song of Hate ’ was written as the result of a passionate 
impulse in the first weeks of the War, when the impression created 
by England’s declaration of war was fresh.” It was indeed, and 
the author, besides being decorated by his Sovereign for his 
performance, was universally acclaimed a popular hero through- 
out the Fatherland. His recantation is responded to by a sympa- 
thetic article in the Manchester Guardian, from which we may 
gather that the quondam Potsdam press will be at its dirty work 
again on the first provocation, pretending that the Germans really 
love us and are a most amiable and peaceful people. It may 
therefore be as well to refresh the reader’s memory by reproducing 
the “Song of Hate,’ which derives special significance from 
Imperial patronage. 
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THE SONG OF HATE 


** French and Russian they matter not, 
A blow for a blow and a shot for a shot ; 
We love them not, we hate them not, 
We hold the Weichsel and Vosges-gate, 
We have but one and only hate, 
We love as one, we hate as one, 
We have one foe and one alone. 


“ He is known to you all, he is known to you all, 
He crouches behind the dark grey flood, 
Full of envy, of rage, of craft, of gall, 
Cut off by waves that are thicker than blood. 
Come let us stand at the Judgment-place, 
An oath to swear to, face to face, 
An oath of bronze no wind can shake, 
An oath for our sons and their sons to take. 
Come, hear the word, repeat the word, 
Throughout the Fatherland make it heard. 
We will never forgo our hate, 
We have all but a single hate, 
We love as one, we hate as one, 
We have one foe, and one alone— 

ENGLAND! 


** Tn the Captain’s Mess, in the banquet-hall, 
Sat feasting the officers, one and all, 
Like a sabre-blow, like the swing of a sail, 
One seized his glass held high to hail ; 
Sharp-snapped like the stroke of a rudder’s play, 
Spoke three words only : ‘ To the Day !’* 
“* Whose glass this fate ? 
They had all but a single hate. 
Who was thus known ? 
They had one foe and one alone— 
ENGLAND! 


* Admiral Tirpitz should be interested in this verse, because he swore by all his 
gods to the usual American interviewer that no officer in the German navy had ever 
toasted “The Day,” and that any statement to the contrary wasa base and malicious 
invention. Another “lapse of memory,” as Lord Haldane would term it. 
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“Take you the folk of the Earth in pay, 
With bars of gold your ramparts lay, 
Bedeck the ocean with bow on bow, 

Ye reckon well, but not well enough now. 

French and Russian they matter not, 

A blow for a blow, a shot for a shot, 

We fight the battle with bronze and steel, 

And the time that is coming Peace will seal. 

You will we hate with a lasting hate, 

We will never forgo our hate, 

Hate by water and hate by land, 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand, 

Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 

Hate of seventy millions, choking down. 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe and one alone— 
ENGLAND!” 


The notion that though Germany might through one or other 
agency “ approach ” Paris or Petrograd but that she loathes Great 
Britain too much to have any truck with her is grotesque. It 
argues total inability to appreciate German mentality. There 
is nothing in the world Germany would not be prepared to promise 
us in order to entangle us in negotiation and set the Allies by 
the ears. The Kaiser would crawl on his belly to London to 
secure the withdrawal of the British Fleet from Armageddon, 
which would mean his mastery of Europe within six months. 

We are nearing a phase when we shall have to watch the area 
steps as wellas the front door. There is norisk of any accredited 
envoy being despatched from Berlin to hostile capitals, but the 
unofiicial agent, whether neutral potentate or neutral diplomat, 
has long been requisitioned and has at intervals “explored ” 
Paris and Petrograd. We shall not escape these intrigues, which 
makes it necessary to sound a warning. In our case there would 
be no overtures through neutrals because there are already plenty 
of personages on the ground who in peace time devoted themselves 
to “ promoting ” Anglo-German relations, which meant sacrificing 
British to German interests and creating a situation in which 
we should remain spectators of the apotheosis of pan-Germanism 
on the Continent. 
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~ Failing a speedy decision in Germany’s favour, of which 
there is no promise, a diversion is vital to her as she can only 
hope to escape ultimate disaster by driving a wedge between 
France, Russia, Great Britain, Italy. The belief that any of the 
Allies were en rapport with the detested and devilish foe would 
suffice to replace mutual confidence by general mistrust, and we 
should speedily find ourselves at daggers drawn. Germany 
would be simply enchanted to be thought on speaking terms with 
Great Britain. She would have gained the day if she could 
persuade Paris or Petrograd that perfidious Albion was playing 
them false and vice versa. Hence the stupendous, if utterly futile 
and childish, efforts to sow suspicion and dissension, which have 
been completely frustrated by the mutual loyalty of the Heads 
of the Allied States and the Allied Governments between whom 
there is perfect understanding. 

There is no evidence that Germany has yet made any serious 
attempt upon our virtue, and the scornful reception of her latest 
proposals to our Allies may possibly teach her a lesson though 
the German is slow to learn and is terribly persistent. German 
diplomacy is undoubtedly “nosing around ” for an opening, 
and whenever she deems the moment opportune the services 
of the International Jew will be enlisted for the purpose of 
taking soundings in Downing Street and precincts. We are all 
appalled by Armageddon, but the International Jew is most 
appalled at the turn it has taken and sees nothing but ruin staring 
him in the face everywhere. In a bankrupt world la haute 
Finance would be small beer. Last July the International Jew 
tempted our Government with promises of great material gain if 
we hoisted the White Flag and remained spectators of the de- 
struction of France. He threatened dire consequences should we 
intervene. To-day he can point to financial catastrophe and ask 
whether civilisation is to follow the Gadarene swine down a steep 
place to gratify the crazy vanity of an Imperial megalomaniac. 
He has no chance of getting a hearing because he is suspect as an 
aider and abettor of the Potsdam Plot of which he was a conscious 
agent or unconscious tool. He either stands convicted of a blind- 
ness which disqualifies him from directing Governments, or as 
particeps criminis, in which case he should be interned. 

Musing on such matters my eye caught the following paragraph 
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in the Westminster Gazette (August 13, 1915) entitled ‘ Mr. 
Asquith’s Visitors.” ‘‘ Lord Kitchener and Mr. Churchill visited 
the Prime Minister at 10 Downing Street this morning. His 
lordship had previously been inspecting the troops, and was in 
uniform. Later in the morning Mr. Alfred Rothschild called at 
Mr. Asquith’s residence.’ According to “ Who’s Who” (1914) 
Mr. Alfred Rothschild was Austro-Hungarian Consul-General 
in London, a post which he presumably occupied until the out- 
break of war between the country of which he was Consul and the 
land of his domicile. He not only holds the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Francis Joseph of Austria and the Legion d’Honneur of 
France, but likewise the First Class Order of Crown of Germany, 
whatever that may be. One is emboldened to enquire what 
business brought the ex-Consul General of the Dual Monarchy 
to Downing Street in the wake of Lord Kitchener and Mr. Churchill. 
The former is War Minister. One can well understand that he 
should have pressing business with the Prime Minister, and though 
as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster Mr. Churchill is a sine- 
curist on £4000 a year, one can appreciate his solicitude in seeking 
from ‘‘ the highest accessible authority ” the very latest intelligence 
from the Dardanelles. But Mr. Alfred Rothschild, who holds 
no official position? In what capacity was he in Downing 
Street? Was it to seek tidings of Sir Edgar Speyer, who has 
betaken himself to a better and happier land, or to report progress 
on Austro-Hungarian affairs according to latest advices from 
Vienna, which, despite Hindenburg and Mackensen, make no 
cheerful reading ? 

The relations of the Rothschilds with British Governments 
and the incursion of Rothschilds into Downing Street have 
always been a mystery to the Man in the Street who is 
nowadays anxious and even determined to clear things up. 
In war Internationalism is somewhat at a discount and the 
international elements should take a back seat. The Rothschilds 
seem to be essentially international, and though their ramifica- 
tions are not easy to follow, it is believed that the headquarters 
of the Federation is in Vienna, one of the Germanic capitals, that 
the Austrian Rothschilds have played a conspicuous part in 
financing the Austrian Navy, going so far as to advance money 
not yet voted by Parliament in order that Dreadnoughts and 
super-Dreadnoughts might be expedited. As Austria-Hungary 
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had no colonies and no substantial oversea commerce the con- 
struction of a tremendous fleet on the German pattern, on the 
inspiration of the German Emperor, could only be, as it admittedly 
was, an anti-British measure. It would be interesting to know 
the precise financial relations between the British Rothschilds 
and the parent establishment in Vienna. Did the British 
Rothschilds in any way assist in financing the pan-German 
anti-British Austrian Navy ? Was the Austro-Hungarian Consul- 
General in London consulted on this gratuitous manifestation of 
sea power either by his relatives or the Government he re- 
presented ? How came the British Rothschilds to make them- 
selves responsible in conjunction with the firm of Schréder— 
at the head of which was that then eminent German patriot 
Baron von Bruno, not yet a naturalised Englishman—for the 
flotation of a Hungarian Loan in London in February 1914 at 
about the time the German Government was finally making up 
its mind on war in the summer? Were the British Rothschilds 
aware that the proceeds of this Loan would be expended upon 
hostile armaments when they introduced it to the London Money 
Market ? If not, why not ? 

For many years the Austro-Hungarian Consul-General in 
London, Mr. Alfred Rothschild, as a good Consul-General of a 
Germanic Power should, was one of the most active members of 
the British Potsdam Party, and as such was engaged in dangerous 
intrigues against British interests, in particular an attempt in 
conjunction with a group of international financiers to form a 
syndicate for the purpose of acquiring control over a leading 
journal in order to extrude the “ anti-German ” members of the 
staff and carry the organ into the Potsdam camp. International 
financiers are usually secretive. They shun publicity and live 
like moles out of sight. They thus escape observation and 
criticism and become a law unto themselves. They possess 
power without responsibility, and, as we have seen, formed an 
Imperium in Imperio in this country which brought us within an 
ace of catastrophe last year. In 1912—when the intrigue to destroy 
the Triple Entente which had been too successful in restraining 
Germany at Agadir, was at its height—in the months following 
Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin, the Chosen People could no longer 
restrain their enthusiasm for “my spiritual home.” Among the 
contributors to the historic Anglo-German symposium, organised 
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by a well-known Anglophobe editor in the German magazine 
Nord und Sud, was Mr. Alfred Rothschild, who thus publicly 
licked the boots of the German Emperor in a panegyric of which 
he was so proud that he disinterred it from the journal in which 
it had appeared anonymously two years before. One does not 
know whether more to admire the literary genius, or the profound 
political insight of Baron Alfred de Rothschild on reading this 
inimitable passage: “‘I am not one of those who interpret the 
policy of the German Emperor as being in any way hostile to this 
country. I look upon him as a man in a million, a man in a 
million because where is there another Monarch who virtually 
rules over and decides the destinies of millions ? I look upon 
him as a man in a million because he has four millions of soldiers 
in his pocket, and, such being the case, and endowed as he is with 
extraordinary intelligence and abilities, he must feel that a very 
good understanding between the first military Power and the first 
naval Power in the world must be in the interests of the world 
in general, and especially for the maintenance of peace.” This 
was all very well for a gentleman holding the First Class Order 
of the Crown of Germany, to say nothing of the Grand Cross of 
the Order of Francis Joseph of Austria, but where did the Legion 
of Honour come in if the Entente between Great Britain and France 
was to be replaced by the Anglo-German Alliance adumbrated 
by the Austro-Hungarian Consul-General in the German press ? 
What did the French Rothschilds feel at this stab in the back from 
their British cousin at a moment when Germany was increasing 
her armaments hand over fist with a view to an attack upon 
France as disclosed in the historic conversation between the 
German Emperor and the King of the Belgians the year after 
this monumental utterance of Mr. Alfred Rothschild? What 
one would like to know do the French Rothschilds think of the 
conduct of the British Rothschilds last July when they moved 
heaven and earth, mainly earth, to prevent the British Govern- 
ment from doing its duty and standing by France when Germany 
launched her ultimatum? It was one of the most disagreeable 
chapters in the history of international finance. All patriotic 
Britons must join in protesting against Rothschilds in Downing 
Street. 
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Ill. HALDANEISM UNLIMITED 


Optimists always imagine that they have heard the last of Lord 
Haldane. They persuade themselves that this that or the other 
outrage is what is termed “ the limit ” across the Atlantic, and 
that henceforward a sobered Schopenhauer will remain by his 
own fireside or confine himself to cultivating his garden. They 
reckon without their host. They are invariably disappointed. 
There is in truth no “limit” to Haldaneism. It is unlimited and 
unconscionable. Viscount Haldane, O.M., of Cloan, is the chartered 
libertine of our public life. His performances excite every senti- 
ment except surprise. 

He is no ordinary man. Were he an ordinary man governed 
by ordinary rules he would have made his exit on the outbreak 
of war because he was the self-appointed godfather of Germany 
who stood sponsor before his colleagues and the country for 
the svttlichkeit of the Fatherland. Throughout the months 
preceding Armageddon the Lord Chancellor, who was not 
specially solicited for his judgment on the international situation 
continually went out of his way to pooh-pooh the alarums and 
excursions of “ alarmists’ and solemnly pledged his reputation 
that the German Government was wedded to peace and that there 
never was less cause to fear war than from the present cloudless 
sky. I need not reiterate quotations which the reader knows by 
heart. Such utterances served their purpose at the time in lulling 
Great Britain into a false sense of security and permitting the 
development of the civil war on which the energies of Lord Haldane 
and Co. were concentrated, while they could not fail to convince 
Germany that we were decadent and at the critical moment 
would prove “too proud to fight.” At the time we hardly 
realised the peculiarly intimate connection between ;; Lord 
Haldane and the Foreign Office through his fatal friendship for 
Sir, Edward Grey. We did not appreciate his activity as_an 
agent in the management of our policy or that Germany 
would attach as much importance to his attitude as to 
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that of Sir Edward Grey. We failed to realise the role of Lord 
Haldane in such matters as the Declaration of London, an 
instrument wholly inexplicable unless designed to cripple 
British sea-power, nor were we aware of the tragic negotiations 
in which presumably under his inspiration the Foreign Office 
had allowed itself to become entangled with Germany over the 
Baghdad Railway and the trans-African Railway, which between 
them would have placed our sworn foe, whose hostility had 
been disclosed for half a generation, astride two Continents, and 
hopelessly compromised the whole future of India and South 
Africa. These transactions were so scandalous that the Foreign 
Office has never dared to produce either document, though there 
is no shadow of an excuse for withholding them as one if not both 
reached the advanced stage of being “ initialled ” by the British 
Foreign Minister and the German Ambassador but a few weeks 
before the attack upon Belgium. Our Haldanes, our Harcourts, 
and their Kuhlmanns had every reason to be proud of their handi- 
work. Councillor Kuhlmann trumpeted it forth in the obliging 
columns of the Manchester Guardian a year and a half ago. Why 
not allow the British versions to see daylight. They would help 
us to appreciate the marvellous manner in which we are governed. 
Consols might appreciate. 

It is arguable that our “ graceful concessions ” to our enemy 
might have been comparatively innocuous had the Haldane 
diagnosis of the Great Sunday School across the North Sea been 
sound, z.e. had Germany been as devoted to peace as ourselves, 
which was the whole burden of his song as of the nightly homilies 
in the Westminster Gazette, especially in the critical years 1912- 
1914, though it is now cynically suggested by an organ which 
bears a heavy load of guilt for misleading the British public, to say 
nothing of the Germans, that it was fully alive to the Potsdam 
peril when reviling “ scaremongers ”’ and rebuking Lord Roberts. 
In fact the Westminster Gazette is in the same boat as Sir Moritz 
Mond, who had always known but never said for fear of fright- 
ening us. 

It might have been supposed by the unsophisticated that when 
the crisis burst and Germany showed the world that her policy 
was simply war at any price, Schopenhauer would have donned 
the white sheet and attempted some amende while as an earnest 
of good faith he would have insisted on relinquishing the Woolsack 
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in favour of less damaged goods. Notatall. If there was a war 
he would be Supreme War Lord. His friend, Sir Edward Grey, 
proceeded to manceuvre Lord Kitchener out of the country, while 
Lord Haldane grabbed the War Office—conveniently vacated 
by the third member of the Liberal Imperialist Triumvirate, 
Mr. Asquith—on a policy of “ No Expeditionary Force.” He 
had to be literally blown out of Whitehall by such an explosion 
of public indignation as has rarely been witnessed in this easygoing 
longsuffering community. The French Government had pro- 
videntially found itself unable to guarantee Lord Kitchener’s 
journey to Marseilles on his return to Egypt owing to the mobilisa- 
tion of the French army. so the little Liberal Imperialist plot 
collapsed. Lord Haldane, for the first time in his life, had a chance 
of learning what his countrymen thought of him. It made no 
impression whatsoever. It was like water off a duck’s back. 
He resumed the Woolsack and interfered in everything, espe- 
cially the Foreign Office where he continued to be taken at 
his own valuation by the Secretary of State if by no one 
else. As Sir Edward Grey regarded him as ominiscient and in- 
fallible, it is no wonder that a mess was made of most things. 
We may safely credit Lord Haldane with helping to tie the hands 
of the Navy at every turn, thus enabling Germany to replenish 
her supplies of such useful articles as iron ore, copper, and a host 
of other ingredients of Krupp’s fabric. The cruel fiasco over cotton, 
which, according to the expert and impartial authority of Sir 
William Ramsay, has prolonged the war and will prolong it in- 
definitely, is also attributed by well-informed persons to the same 
egregious agency. It is precisely such a problem as Eord Haldane 
would have been consulted upon, and the decision against making 
cotton contraband is typically Haldaneite. Many believe as is 
only natural that the subject was entrusted to him by his 
colleagues and that he reported nothing would be gained by 
making cotton contraband. Any other decision on his part 
would have been amazing. 

The nation was affronted on learning from a special com- 
muniqué issued to the press in the winter that Lord Haldane 
had been appointed acting Foreign Minister during Sir Edward 
Grey’s absence. ‘Traces of his touch may be detected throughout 
our hideous blundering in Washington and the Balkans. In 
home affairs he distinguished himself by an ostentatious patronage 
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of aliens, and protests against the “injustice” of interning 
Germans. He was repaid by the grossest insults from his German 
admirers who applauded him for remaining in the Cabinet during 
an Anglo-German War, because he would be in a position to serve 
German interests. Lord Haldane’s crowning triumph cn the 
Woolsack was his tribute to Herr Ballin within a few days of 
the assassination of the Lusitania, organised by that miscreant 
from whom Lord Haldane was accused of receiving a letter on 
the eve of the war. 

The episode is noteworthy as Lord Haldane’s last official 
utterance (May 5, 1915). It is instructive because strictly in 
keeping with the rest of his record. Herr Ballin had been sub- 
jected to a merciless exposure in the Times as the usual German 
liar. On his informing an American interviewer in the month of 
April (see New York Times, April 14), on behalf of the German 
Emperor, that “‘ we all feel that the war has been brought about 
by England; we honestly believe that Sir Edward Grey could 
have stopped it,” the Times reproduced a letter published in its 
columns on August 12, 1914, from “a personage holding a promi- 
nent position in Germany and standing in a close personal relation- 
ship to the German Emperor,” who was none other than Herr 
Ballin. This letter had been timed to reach the Times for publica- 
tion on August 3, 1914, the day of Sir Edward Grey’s speech de- 
claring British policy. Fortunately, the Times knew its Ballin and 
declined to be a party to bamboozling the British public at such 
a moment. The Editor’s suspicions were confirmed by receiving 
this curious communication addressed to a London representative 
of the Wolff Bureau from Berlin, which was inadvertently delivered 
at the Times office : 


“Times is publishing Ballin’s statement on the situation. 
Please telegraph it word for word. 
(Signed) ‘‘ (Scgned) WoLrr BurREav.” 


The object of this manceuvre was obviously to mislead British 
opinion upon German policy and German opinion on British 
policy, as the Ballin letter would have been republished in Ger- 
many as a manifesto from the Times. I need not reproduce this 
precious document, which hypocritically emphasises the Imperial 
love of peace and aversion to aggression. It has appeared more 
than once textually in the National Review (see May number, 
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p. 402). Its closing sentence, with which alone we are concerned 
here, was as follows: “It must be stated again, Russia alone 
forces the war upon Europe. Russia alone must carry the full 
weight of responsibility.” Contrast Ballin of August 1914, 
laying the entire blame of Armageddon on Russia, with Ballin of 
April 1915, informing the ignorant and credulous American public 
that wicked England was the villain of the piece. Nettled by 
this exposure, Herr Ballin, through the instrumentality of the 
Cologne Gazette (April 18, 1915) tried to explain away his letter of 
August 2 by the simple process of denying that he had ever 
written it, and the production of another letter which he alleged 
he had written to Mr. John Walter, Chairman of the Zimes 
Company. As Mr. Walter never received this missive, and as 
forgery, like poisoning, is a recognised weapon of Kultur, it was 
at first regarded as a fake concocted after the event. It proved 
to be quite as bad as a fake, and the Times was so fortunate as 
to be able to complete the discomfiture of the mutual friend of 
the German Emperor and Lord Haldane by publishing the fac- 
simile (April 23, 1915) of a telegram from Herr Ballin, known in 
Germany as “the great Overseas Jew,” to Count Wengersky, the 
London representative of the Hamburg-Amerika Line, despatched 
from Hamburg at 11.20 P.M. on August 1, 1914, reaching the 
West Strand branch office on August 2. It was not in cipher but 
en clair, which explains the statement: “There is still some 
hope” of peace, which was intended for British consumption, as 
Herr Ballin knew better than any one that war at any price was 
Germany’s policy, of which he was a heart-whole supporter. The 
translation of this telegram published in the Times was as follows: 
“HAMBURG, August 1, 11.20 P.M. 

(fo) Count WENGERSKY, 71 Cornwall Gardens, London. 

“Translate the following article into English and take this 
translation to Mr. Walter, the publisher of the Times; give him 
my best compliments and ask him to print this statement in 
Monday’s Times. 

“‘Tf Walter declines you must induce another first-class news- 
paper to publish the article in a prominent position. Report to 
me by wire in German, as telegrams in foreign languages are no 
longer transmitted in Germany. 

“There has as yet been no declaration of war and there is 
still some hope. 
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“The letter for Walter, which Knuth was to bring, is therefore 
superseded by this telegram, and the letter for Lord Haldane I am 
sending direct, by post [our italics]; so Knuth is not coming. 

“Now follows the German text of the article you are to 
translate into English.” 


Such were the instructions, and the “article” in question is 
textually the one attributed by the Times to Herr Ballin and 
repudiated by him. It ends as follows: 


“Tt must be stated again; Russia alone forces the war upon 
Europe (which no one but Russia wanted). Russia anne must 
carry the full weight of responsibility. 

Yours faithfully, 
“ALBERT BALLIN.” 


Curiously enough, the words I have italicised in a bracket, 
“which no one but Russia wanted,” were considerately omitted 
from Count Wengersky’s translation sent to the Times, possibly 
because Count von Wengersky was not prepared to be the 
medium for such a gross and palpable falsehood. 

Thus at the twelfth hour we have the commercial head of 
the German War Party making private representations to Lord 
Haldane, after the despatch of ultimatums to France and Russia, 
after the policy of attacking Belgium had been decided upon, 
at a time when every armed German was on the move. Herr 
Ballin had been in England shortly before the war, and 
had been Eord Haldane’s guest. It was the heyday of the 
Potsdam Party, which was completely in the ascendant in 
London and winning hands down. The Lord Chancellor was 
regarded as one of its most powerful auxiliaries. Herr Ballin had 
triumphed in Asia Minor and Africa; Sir Edward Grey had 
capitulated over the Baghdad Railway and Africa would be 
Germany’s for the asking. Herr Ballin was highly elated at 
the atmosphere of London, and returned and reported—as did 
Herr Krupp von Bohlen, Prince Henry of Prussia, and innumerable 
other spies who honoured us with their company last summer— 
that the Fatherland might safely go full speed ahead with her 
long-prepared attack on France, as her British friends would see 
to it that we remained neutral. Our Cabinet was pro-German 
almost toa man. Our Press (with a few notable exceptions) was 
pro-German, headed by the Westminster Gazette, the Manchester 
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Guardian, the Daily Chronicle, the. Daily;News, the Nation, and 
indeed every organ of Progress, while several second-class Unionist 
papers had similar leanings and some leading Unionist provincial 
papers were dancing to the piping of Kuhlmann. The House of 
Commons was equally pro-German. The House of Lords had 
ceased to count, though the German Emperor had put not a few 
peers in his pocket. The City of London was a German citadel. 
We would not fight if we could, and could not fight if we would. 
Great Britain had become a German annexe, thanks to peaceful 
penetration from the Privy Council to the bank parlour. At the 
crisis the International Jew would spread the usual falsehoods about 
Russia and the trick would be done before the British woke up. 
Herr Ballin’s communications of August 1 were part of the 
plot. Those to the Times have been published. It was generally 
assumed that Lord Haldane could not refuse to follow suit, 
though I personally never cherished any illusion on the subject 
because, in view of his notoriously intimate relations with unde- 
sirable Germans, it was incredible that he could afford to open 
hostilities. The subject was mooted in the House of Lords 
(May 5, 1915), when Lord Hylton very properly called attention 
“to certain correspondence of Herr Ballin, chairman of the 
Hamburg-Amerika Line, as published in the Times newspaper of 
April 23.” The speaker pointed out that this disclosed “a 
rather remarkable history of duplicity and mendacity on the part 
of a very important man in Germany, who, it is well known, is an 
intimate friend and adviser of the German Emperor himself. 
In view of the world-wide Press campaign that is being carried 
on by Germany against us in neutral countries, I think it is 
questionable whether the time has not almost passed for our 
dismissing with a mere shrug of the shoulders a story of this kind.” 
In recapitulating the facts he incidentally mentioned that the 
first Ballin version of the European war, as telegraphed to the 
Times on August 1, was identical with the German official exposé 
contained in their White Book, the title-page of which contained 
the following words: ‘“‘ How Russia and Her Ruler betrayed 
Germany’s Confidence and thereby made the European War.” 
Subsequently there was a complete change of front, there had been 
no more official or unofficial denunciations of Russia, “‘ and as your 
lordships are aware, it is now England that is the enemy and it is 
England alone that in the eyes of official Germany is responsible 
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for the war.” Hence Herr Ballin’s declaration to the New York 
press casting the entire blame on Great Britain and Sir Edward 
Grey. Lord Hylton concluded by calling Lord Haldane’s atten- 
tion to Herr Ballin’s reference in his telegram of August 2 “ to 
a letter that he addressed to the noble and learned Viscount on 
the Woolsack. Of course, I have not the remotest idea whether 
that letter ever reached the noble and learned viscount or whether 
it is of a public or a private character.” 

Lord Haldane’s reply can only be described as despicable. 
He spoke as though terrified of Herr Ballin, for whose 
shameless conduct he actually tried to make excuses, and 
indeed went from apology to panegyric. “ All one can say 
is that Herr Ballin has been very unfortunate. He is a 
man of distinction in his own country, and I find it difficult 
to bring myself to believe that there has not been some lapse of 
memory, some treachery of recollection, in his handling of this 
matter, because the close proximity of the two documents and 
the divergence of view is a divergence of view which cannot be 
otherwise explained without making a great reflection on his 
sincerity.” Lord Haldane, as we know, holds a brief for all 
Germans and cannot bear reflections on their sincerity, which is 
apparently the keynote of their character, as it is of his own. 
““T myself have had the pleasure of knowing Herr Ballin in the 
past—not well—I have met him two or three times, and I have 
always thought him a man of the most interesting personality and 
of great eminence in his own country.” Lord Hylton had referred 
to Herr Ballin’s reference “to a letter addressed to myself. Well, 
in July, before the Serbian manifesto (scc—Austrian ultimatum ?) 
and when the political sky stretching between Germany and this 
country was clear and unbroken, Herr Ballin was in London and 
dined at my house. I did not know him well, but he called on 
me, and I asked him to meet certain people.” We should like to 
know the names of those people. Did the party by chance, or 
any other party at that time at which Lord Haldane was present, 
include Professor Kuno Meyer or Sir Roger Casement ? ‘“ The 
letter to which he referred was written after his return to Germany 
—some time subsequently—treferring to the peaceful character 
of the occasion and referring to the peaceful disposition of the 
German nation.” One would have thought that even Herr Ballin, 
writing to Lord Haldane on August 1, 1914, after two ultimatums 
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had been despatched from Berlin and Austria-Hungary and 
Serbia were already at war, could not possibly have dwelt on 
“ the peaceful character of the occasion.” Lord Haldane accounts 
for Herr Ballin’s vagaries by “ lapse of memory ”—possibly that 
is the true interpretation of Haldaneism, of which so far there 
has been no adequate explanation. 

Lord Haldane added that in his Ballin note “there 
was nothing which remotely resembled the accusation against 
Russia which was contained in the Memorandum. It was a 
private note. I have a great objection to publishing private 
correspondence. [I think it is wrong in principle, and I think, 
even in the case of an alien enemy, there are some con- 
siderations to be extended to the moral right of those who 
wrote letters at a time when they were not alien enemies, 
and the letter was written at a time of peace.” Is this an appeal 
to Herr Ballin and other Germans for reciprocity ? Apparently 
not, because Lord Haldane, after furthering slobbering over 
Herr Ballin as “ a remarkable man,” asked the House of Lords 
to believe that apart from this letter, which “I did not think it 
necessary to answer,” not only had he “ never had any corre- 
spondence with him on political or any other subjects,” but “ I 
have had no correspondence at any time in my life with him or 
with any other distinguished personage in Germany on public 
affairs.” This we can well believe if the Ballin letter is to be 
regarded as a private document and if the word “ private ” on 
a letter addressed to a Cabinet Minister by a foreign Agent at 
an acute international crisis is to be treated as a purely personal 
affair. Lord Haldane added: “I think it right to make that 
statement, because there have been suggestions, I notice from 
the papers, that I might be in possession of correspondence with 
high personages in Germany. I have never in my life had any 
such correspondence. On three or four occasions which are 
known to the public, and when I have been acting officially as 
Minister, I have had intercourse with high personages connected 
with the German Government. All these are cases in which the 
communications were with the cognisance of my colleagues. and 
in which the circumstances were known to the public. I have 
known Germany well, and have been a keen student of her litera- 
ture during most of my life, and I have often been there, but my 
friends there are men of letters whose occupations are not political. 
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The noble lord will appreciate why I have risen to make this 
statement. I wish no misapprehension to be in his mind with 
reference to the communication to which he has referred.” 
Whatever impression this deplorable statement may have 
made on the House of Lords it made the worst possible 
impression outside, as it convinced everybody that Lord 
Haldane was afraid to produce Herr Ballin’s letter because 
its terms would have shown that Lord Haldane was regarded by 
the Germans as a man who could be counted upon to play their 
game. The very fact of such a communication to him from such 
a quarter at such a moment is prima facie evidence against him. 
We can well conceive that if this be regarded as a private 
matter, and if Lord Haldane’s German friends reciprocate, he 
need not fear the publication of damaging “scraps of paper.” 
But will they reciprocate? Why should they reciprocate ? 
Do Germans ever reciprocate ? He must have been suffering 
from another “ lapse of memory ” in conveying the idea that he 
had never written to anybody in Germany on a political matter 
and that nobody in Germany had ever written to him with the 
exception of his unfortunate correspondent Herr Ballin. 

Within forty-eight hours of Lord Haldane’s apologia for, and 
appeal to, Herr Ballin, came the news of the assassination of the 
Lusitania, one of the most dastardly deeds ever done even by 
Germans—the handiwork of Lord Haldane’s “interesting,” 
“remarkable” and ‘‘eminent”’ correspondent. Lord Haldane 
was universally felt to be more impossible than ever, and an 
irresistible demand arose for the vacation of the Woolsack. No 
one cared a brass farthing who might become Lord Chancellor 
and Keeper of the King’s Conscience so long as it was not Lord 
Haldane, whose presence in the Ministry was a daily and hourly 
humiliation. 

The callous cynic at the head of the Government was made to 
realise when he shortly came whining to the Opposition to help 
him out of the pit of his own digging by forming a Coalition, that 
there was no room for Lord Haldane in the same Government as 
themselves. The Liberal Imperialist Triumvirate were aghast. 
Surely the British Empire exists for them and not they for it. 
Mr. Asquith was aggrieved. Sir Edward Grey was enraged. 
Haldaneism was the very corner-stone of our political system. 
The Premier almost abandoned his task. The Foreign Minister 
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threatened resignation. At the twelth hour there was a popular 
panic at the news that Lord Haldane was still lurking in Downing 
Street lest the limpet should succeed in clinging to some rock. 
To a Cabinet of twenty-two all things are possible. Some genius 
hit on a solution which mollified everybody. Herr Ballin’s 
friend and host should in the first place receive the Order of Merit 
as a recognition of his glorious services to the State, while his 
services to Party should be formally acknowledged in a public 
function at the National Liberal Club—the more convivial spirits 
demanded a banquet—presided over by the Prime Minister and to 
coincide with the announcement that Schopenhauer had been 
ensconced in the War Office at the head of a newly created Depart- 
ment of Inventions and Discoveries similar to that established at 
the Admiralty for the benefit of Lord Fisher. Thus Lord Haldane 
would secure two strings to his bow. At some moment when the 
public were pre-occupied with the war a full-blown Ministry of 
Inventions might be constituted on the lines of the Ministry of 
Munitions, carrying a seat in the Cabinet and corresponding salary, 
There was an alternative avenue of advancement. Lord Haldane 
would be on the spot in the event of the success of one of innumer- 
able intrigues against Lord Kitchener and before we knew where 
we were we should learn that Schopenhauer had become War 
Minister. Russia and France would at once make peace with 
Germany. 

Another little Liberal Imperialist plot miscarried. The 
Manchester Guardian prematurely vaunted that Haldane “the 
indispensable ” was about to be restored to the War Office, and 
the Times did the rest. There still remained an illuminated 
address from 200 Members of Parliament proclaiming the ex-Lord 
Chancellor the beau ideal of responsible statesmanship which was 
to have been presented with no small flourish of trumpets but 
resolved itself into a hole and corner affair after our hero’s 
unlucky encounter with Mr. Lloyd George, whoaccused him of 
“inaccuracy ” and denounced his “unauthorised disclosures of the 
decisions of highly confidential Committees of the Cabinet.” So 
apparently Lord Haldane, who is super-squeamish in keeping the 
secrets of his German correspondents, is ready to give away 
Cabinet colleagues. The National Liberal Club demonstration 
would have been forgotten but for the “‘ faking ” of another speech. 
This is admittedly a grave charge. According to the accepted 
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creed of parliamentarians there could be no graver, because 
speaking is the pre-eminent political attribute without which no 
man is deemed fit to govern even in war, and with which every 
man, however incapable is regarded as omniscient and infallible. 
You might be the first strategist of the age or the best man of 
business, but if you be comparatively inarticulate and have not 
the gift of the gab you are resolutely discarded in favour of those 
who have it. It is in this atmosphere that Haldaneism flourishes. 
But Haldaneism does not even play its own game according to its 
own rules. 

In the safe seclusion of the National Liberal Club 
Schopenhauer rashly boasted that his Germanophil speeches 
were primarily for export. He had been no less conscious 
than the “scaremongers” of the full proportions of the 
German peril. Unfortunately there were reporters present, 
These remarks were duly recorded and read with consternation 
by those who had charitably supposed that Lord Haldane had 
been made a fool of by the German Emperor, whose flatteries 
had turned a weak head. He told the National Liberals: “I 
knew something of Germany ; I knew the perils of the situation 
—where the powder magazine was.” In making this confession 
Lord Haldane was putting a noose round his neck, as he speedily 
realised, because when the speech was issued “ revised by Lord 
Haldane,” this suicidal passage was omitted, which recalls an 
incident of last year when the Lord Chancellor was convicted by 
Lord Midleton of faking a speech in Hansard. Had Lord Lans- 
downe, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Bonar Law, 
Sir Edward Carson, Lord Curzon, or any other prominent Unionist 
deliberately omitted an incriminating passage in revising a 
speech they would never have heard the last of it—from the 
Westminster Gazette. But so far no single newspaper has noticed 
this performance. In fact we are getting accustomed to 
Haldaneism. The resources of astonishment are exhausted. 

Nevertheless, he had one surprise in reserve. The conspiracy 
to put him at the head of a Department at the War Office collapsed 
under public pressure and protest, but he was made a member, 
in conjunction with several of the Royal Society clique, of a Com- 
mittee which will doubtless sterilise every effort that may be made 
to mobilise our scientific resources. To celebrate the occasion he 
contributed an article to the Nation (August 7), entitled ‘‘ Demo- 
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cracy and Ideals,” which has led not a few people to wonder 
whether Lord Haldane is responsible for his actions. 

From this latest, but presumably not the last effort of Lord 
Haldane, it might be inferred that he had been a solitary voice 
crying in the wilderness for many years, devoting his existence toa 
strenuous but vain endeavour to arouse a self-complacent and 
somnolent democracy to the realities of the international situa- 
tion and the portentous peril threatening this country across the 
North Sea. Unless we had the verba ipsissima before us, and the 
signature “ Haldane” at the foot, one might think one was 
dreaming. Incidentally he pronounces a crushing condemnation 
of Liberal Imperialism, which has been running and ruining this 
country for ten weary and wasteful years. Our chief national 
wants are, we are told, “ thought,” “‘ideas,” and “ leadership.” 
Think of it, with seven years of an Asquith Premiership, ten years 
of Sir Edward Grey at the Foreign Office, assisted by the same 
amount of Lord Haldane at the War Office, or on the Woolsack, 
and prepared to take charge of any number of other Departments— 
we still lack the elementary essentials of good government. 
Apparently our statesmen—so-called—have no responsibility 
or obligations and are entirely free from blame. It is the 
people alone who are at fault for the absence of statesmanship. 
The British “‘ have never been receptive in the same way (as the 
Germans) nor has it been their habit to call on their leaders to 
think strenuously for them. When the time comes to take stock, 
I think the wonder will be, not that we were so unprepared, but 
that we were as well prepared as was the case, for the public did 
not insist that the unrest of Europe should be the foremost subject of 
political consideration, nor was it ready to devote the nation’s energies 
to securing its future in peace any more than in war. The democracy 
in this country was suffering from an indisposition to reflect, and 
in consequence, was not disposed to listen to the few who preached ” 
[my italics]. Some wag has opined that I employ Lord Haldane 
for the purpose of producing an unlimited supply of fresh gems 
for subsequent editions of the Potsdam Diary. This would indeed 
be “the limit ” of Haldaneism, if Haldaneism knew any limits, but 
it is probably only the beginning as the ex-Lord Chancellor may 
be relied upon to surpass himself as a Free Lance as he did when a 
Mandarin. Asa specimen of clear-thinking itis unique. “If this 
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democracy is to act as the many, united in great effort, it must be 
inspired andled. Inspired and led it was in the great struggles for 
its rights in the past, and inspired and led it can be to-day. If 
this were to come about, etc.” So an unbroken decade of Progres- 
sive government has left us with blind leadership of the blind at 
this crisis of our fate on the showing of one of its most conspicuous 
members. For what then have we paid £5000 a year to some 
politicians and £10,000 to others? Echo answers “ For what ? ” 

Many pens have dealt faithfully with Lord Haldane’s latest 
exhibition of effrontery in debiting democracy with his own 
unspeakable crime in minimising the German danger. One 
alone has approached success, in the Times (August 18), 
Sir Alexander Swettenham, who wisely enlisted the services 
of Ezekiel (chapter xxxiii, 2-6) as alone capable of coping 
with the Triumvirate. ‘‘ When I bring the sword upon a land, if 
the people of the land take a man of their coasts, and set him for 
their watchman : If when he seeth the sword come upon the land, 
he blow the trumpet, and warn the people; Then whosoever 
heareth the sound of the trumpet, and take not warning ; if the 
sword come, and take him away, his blood shall be upon his own 
head. He heard the sound of the trumpet and took not warning ; 
his blood shall be upon him. But he that taketh warning shall 
deliver his soul. But if the watchman see the sword come and 
blow not the trumpet, and the people be not warned ; if the sword 
come, and take any person from among them, he is taken away 
in his iniquity but his blood will I require at the watchman’s 
hand.” 

As the correspondent adds: ‘‘ Three men of our coasts have 
been set for watchmen of the Empire, namely Lord Haldane, 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey. All failed to blow the trumpet 
and warn the people from 1906 onwards when they saw the sword 
coming, and Lord Haldane tried to discredit Lord Roberts when 
the latter warned the people. Of the blood which has been shed in 
consequence of British unreadiness, all are guilty, but chiefly 
Lord Haldane.’’ So far all that has been done to Lord Haldane 
is to give him an Order of Merit, a pension of £5000 a year, and to 
afford him further opportunities of mischief in the War Office. 
When will justice be done to Lord Haldane and justice to the 
British people ? 


L. J. Maxse 
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IV. POLITICS AND THE NAVY 
A YEAR’S WAR 


To outward appearance nothing is happening in the naval war 
except occasional and incidental losses, which do not affect the 
main course of the campaign ; but, in fact, there is a steady change 
in process of accomplishment. The pressure of the siege of Germany 
and Austria exerted by the British and Allied fleets is gradually 
producing an effect. Even now, after a year’s war, the Fleet is 
not permitted by the British Government to exert its full power ; 
naval operations in this respect being regulated by the Foreign 
Office rather than by the Admiralty. At no time has the naval 
officer failed to utilise to the utmost extent such opportunities 
as the Foreign Office conceded to him. It may be that during 
the second year of war the full maritime rights of this country 
will be resumed, and the Allied nations will have so defined and 
so practised that ultimately decisive method of sea warfare which 
consists in stopping the whole of the sea-borne supplies of the 
enemy, that neither the secret intrigues of diplomatists nor the 
duplicity of politicians can avail to weaken the most formidable 
weapon of naval warfare. But we have not yet gained that 
position, which should have been ours at the beginning of the 
war. The case of the cotton imports into Germany is notorious. 
For the greater part of a year the British Government expressly 
permitted Germany to import the only material essential to the 
manufacture of propellent explosives which she could not produce 
within her own borders. That arrangement must have been 
made by the Foreign Office. It was not communicated to Parlia- 
ment. No intelligible or veracious explanation of the matter 
has ever been made. Presumably the object of the arrangement 
was to conciliate the United States. Until its motive and its 
particulars have been honestly divulged it is only fair to attribute 
to the Government a desire to do the best that could be done in 
a difficult situation, although it cannot be said that the result 
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was a conspicuous success. At the same time, it is impossible 
to discover either excuse or justification for the permission 
accorded by the same Government to neutrals to bring unmolested 
to Germany her reserve soldiers. The order issued to his Majesty’s 
ships to allow these reinforcements to pass was not rescinded 
until public indignation found expression. Nor, at this time 
last year, were cotton and soldiers the only cargoes allowed to 
pass into Germany. Many kinds of goods were first captured by 
British ships and then released by order of the authorities. It 
is important to bear these things in mind, because they bear an 
essential relation to the existing posture of affairs. 

The implacable schooling of events and the slowly rising tide 
of public anger have taught his Majesty’s Ministers something 
of the character of war, with the result that they removed a part 
of the fetters with which they had shackled the Fleet. For the 
time lost, the blood shed and the treasure poured out in vain, 
there remains the reckoning. But how little, after all, the 
politicians learned may be traced in the course of recent events. 
At the beginning of the war the office of First Lord of the 
Admiralty was held by Mr. Winston Churchill, whose peace 
administration is known to readers of this Review. It is 
enough for present purposes to bear in mind that the unconsti- 
tutional autocracy which a series of Orders in Council, nullifying 
the patent of the Board of Admiralty, had conferred upon the 
civilian politician holding the office of First Lord had been exercised 
by Mr. Churchill to the full. For all practical purposes the four 
Naval Lords were superseded. As they had been deprived by 
Order in Council of all direct responsibility to King and Parlia- 
ment, so they had no remedy exceptin resignation. Mr. Churchill 
dealt with the Navy as a capricious and vindictive landlord might 
deal with his estate. Nor should it be forgotten that the Prime 
Minister, who was perfectly well acquainted with the state of 
affairs, allowed Mr. Churchill to work his will. 

That such a man in time of peace should be permitted the 
uncontrolled administration of the Navy, upon which the country 
ultimately depends for its existence, was certain to result in 
disaster, sooner or later. Between August and January six 
heavy ships and 3728 officers and men were lost owing to 
causes which might have been prevented,!;besides the losses 
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incurred in the Antwerp disaster. Mr. Churchill abolished 
the assembling of court-martials, so that the whole truth has 
not been made known. Nevertheless, Mr. Churchill was allowed to 
continue to jeopardise the entire existence of the country. Then 
came the Dardanelles adventure. And even when some of the 
facts concerning Mr. Churchill’s action in that insane enterprise 
became too notorious to be suppressed, he was still continued 
in office. 

After the retirement of Prince Louis of Battenberg, for whose 
initiative at a critical moment this country will always be grateful, 
the next step in the squalid and desperate job of propping up the 
crazy house of Radicalism was extremely significant. Mr. Asquith 
appointed Lord Fisher to the post of First Sea Lord. It was nothing 
to Mr. Asquith that the country was at war with a most formidable 
foe ; nothing to him that, while Lord Fisher had long retired and, 
for good or ill, his work was done, there were a dozen young and 
competent admirals from whom to choose, or, if a senior was 
required, there were other retired officers who were known to 
possess proved sagacity, who were of distinguished achievements, 
and who (above all) understood war. Mr. Asquith knew that 
(in the common phrase) Lord Fisher had a great part of 
the Press in his pocket, and that therefore criticism in that 
quarter at least would be silenced. Silenced it was; and a 
surfeited public, treated with the usual tawdry sentiment 
about the veteran devoting the last years of a great life to the 
public service, and so forth, tried to believe that things were 
better than they looked. Most people said resignedly that at 
least Fisher would probably get rid of Churchill. (And all this 
time the country was at war.) 

The political cunning of Mr. Asquith is probably the most 
astute of its kind now extant. It enabled him invariably and 
easily to outwit his political opponents on the Front Bench. 
But in this case he was so clever that he outwitted himself and 
brought down the Liberal Government with a run. Into the 
sordid tangle of circumstances which resulted in the disappearance 
of both Lord Fisher and Mr. Churchill it is not now advisable 
to penetrate. They departed simultaneously ; whereupon the 
Navy, for the first time for a decade, saw light on the horizon. 
Somehow or other, during that agitated period naval officers 
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had contrived to keep the Navy together, despite both pro- 
fessional politicians and sailor-politicians. It was a tough 
business, and none save British naval officers could have accom- 
plished it. Some of them were left on the beach in consequence, 
for the political animal is not only crafty but revengeful ; but the 
business was done. If Mr. Balfour likes to explore that dreary 
territory called the beach, he will make some {illuminating 
discoveries. 

Nine years of tampering with the Navy for political purposes 
fitly resulted in the total collapse of the Liberal Party. Out of 
the wreck Mr. Asquith saved himself and Sir Edward Grey. He 
made powerful efforts to save Lord Haldane; but people knew 
too much, and he failed. Mr. Asquith, however, is a Yorkshire- 
man, and so he never knows when he is beaten. Mark now his 
next action ; for, in relation to the future, it is important. Were 
the interests of the country alone to be considered, Mr. Churchill 
would have been invited to retire into oblivion and there to 
remain. But party first, and country anywhere. Mr. Churchill 
was retained in the new Cabinet. The reasoning seems to run 
on familiar principles. If we discard him we shall admit in- 
competence; the admission of incompetence is the cardinal sin ; 
therefore we will retain him ; and then people will think that after 
all, since he is in the Cabinet, nothing very serious can have 
happened. So it runs, to the old tune. And so Mr. Churchill 
is still meddling with administration; and we read in the 
newspapers (August 18, &c.) that he is summoned to attend “ War 
Councils ” with two or three others of the elect, and perhaps one 
sailor or soldier. God help the country, for she needs it. 

What is the use of appointing Sir Henry Jackson to the post 
of First Sea Lord, and then of arranging war plans at a “ council ” 
in which Mr. Churchill, Mr. Harcourt, and Lord Crewe participate ? 
Mr. Churchill we know. What of Mr. Harcourt? Theineptitude 
of Lord Crewe in public affairs approaches the sublime. 

People talk about ending the war, and about victory. If 
the politicians are to manage the war—whether Liberal or Con- 
servative, or any other—the war will be ended, sure enough, 
but not by a British victory. And once a party politician, always 
a party politician. The disease is incurable. 

After a year of war, the salient fact is that so far as this 
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country is concerned, the issue tends more and more toward the 
sea. Were the Allies to be defeated on land, they would still hold 
the sea, And until Germany vanquishes the British Fleet, she 
cannot win the war. In this hour, therefore, the country should 
look to the sea. There the decision has still to be made. Failure 
at sea would swiftly bring the end of all. How do we stand at 
sea? The skill, courage and indomitable endurance of the sailors 
at sea, aided by the excellent Intelligence Department of the 
Admiralty, have both established what is in fact though not in 
name an effective blockade, up to the limits set by the politicians, 
and enabled the Allied Fleets to exercise a virtual control of sea 
communications. Should the German fleet be defeated, the 
command of the sea will become absolute. But not until it is 
defeated. 

Placed under conditions fraught with consequences so tre- 
mendous, a people that neglects the least precaution deserves 
to be conquered. The first and most elementary precaution is 
to place a sailor at the head of the Admiralty, as a matter of 
principle. The taking of that precaution may be left in abeyance 
so long as Mr. Balfour remains First Lord, for the simple reason 
that he lets the sailors do their work. Mr. Balfour’s tenure of 
office is a compromise, incidental to the extraordinary device 
known as a Coalition Government, which is probably a temporary 
expedient. It is the personal character of Mr. Balfour and not 
his legal and constitutional position which gives confidence for 
the time being. But Mr. Balfour is no longer young; human 
affairs are uncertain; and should he from any cause relinquish 
his post his successor must be a sailor. He must be a sailor, 
because it is necessary for the security of the country that the 
amateur and the politician should be eliminated from the fighting 
Services. 

In the meantime, the collective responsibility of the Board of 
Admiralty must be restored by the cancellation of the treacherous 
Orders in Council furtively passed by the politician to serve 
political ends. As Mr. Balfour has done nothing to restore the 
Board to the only position in which it can rightly serve the 
country, it is probable that he intends to do nothing; and it is 
certain that Mr. Asquith would refuse to take any such measure. 
We are, in fact, in a state of transition. We are gradually 
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passing from the old condition of blind and vicious party politics, 
to a sane and an honest view of duty to the State. The existing 
tribe of party politicians of course remain and will remain exactly 
where they were. The process will not change but will eliminate 
them. But the terrible danger resides in the extreme tardiness 
of the process. You cannot convert half a nation in a year, even a 
year of war, unless that nation is invaded. 

Bear in mind that there would be no party politicians if they 
were not bred by the people. It is true that the breed increases 
and magnifies beyond all expectation; but it remains true that 
the people have the Government which they deserve—up to a 
point. That point has long been passed. Millions of people, 
stricken by heavy and irremediable suffering, deserved a better 
Government than the last. It seems a hard thing to say, but 
they are now reaping where they have sown. The law is irref- 
ragable. In so far as they were deceived by their rulers, they will 
duly exacta reckoning. But in so far as they deceived themselves, 
they must bear the penalty. No intelligent person, for instance, 
could possibly suppose that the uncontrolled rule of a civilian 
over naval affairs could be anything but wrong or anything but 
dangerous. How long is it since the late W. S. Gilbert, “ whose 
foe was folly and his weapon wit,” illustrated that extreme of 
fatuity ? 

The measure of the progress already made towards the proper 
understanding of the fighting Services by the politicians, is tragi- 
cally exemplified in the wicked neglect of certain matters. 
Officers’ widows of both services are reduced to penury. The pay 
of officers, both in the Navy and the Army, is so wretched that there 
are officers’ wives in need of medical treatment who at this moment 
are depending on private generosity, and there are widows of 
officers who are struggling with abject poverty. The men, on the 
other hand, are well paid and well treated. Why? The answer 
is perfectly simple. They have enough votes to influence the 
politician. The officers have not. 

The Select Committee on Naval and Military Pensions, which 
is composed of Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. 
McKenna, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, have been considering the 
question of officers’ pay and pension and pension to widows of 
officers since April 15 last. One intelligent person, who took the 
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trouble to consult the people who know the conditions, could 
settle the whole business in a week. 

The callous indifference of Parliamentarians is very remarkable. 
It does not seem to have occurred to them that for every hour 
they waste in procrastination, hundreds of innocent persons are 
suffering. Mr. McKenna, Chancellor of the Exchequer, even 
found time, in company with the Prime Minister, to bestow his 
kind patronage upon the Grand Fleet. Nor can any Ministerial 
action better illustrate the imperturbable complacency of self- 
delusion in which politicians permanently abide than the “ad- is 
dress ” delivered by Mr. Asquith to officers and men on that occa- i 
sion. The proper person to address the officers and men of the Be 
Royal Navy is his Majesty the King, who had already been F 
graciously pleased to visit the Fleet. Mr. Asquith is not yet i 
President of the British Republic; and (if we were to hazard a ; 
guess) his end will be of another kind altogether. f 

Another and a gross instance of Ministerial contempt for the ve 
Navy is the confiscation by the Government of Prize Money, now : 
amounting to several millions sterling. Not even the Prize Money tl 
earned before Mr. Churchill succeeded in abolishing the system “ 
of Queen Victoria, proclaimed in 1900, has been paid. How long 
the country will continue to acquiesce in what is in fact nothing 
but robbery on a large scale remains to be seen. In the meantime, 
the Government have the use of the money, with its interest, out 
of which such claims on captured cargoes as those of Baron 
Schréder are promptly satisfied. Do people really suppose that 
a national disgrace of this kind will not bring its penalty ? For the 
country could, if it chose, compel the Government to make 
restitution. There are twenty-two members of the Cabinet, every 
one of whom is receiving more pay than an Admiral, and besides 
these privileged persons there are forty-four members of the 
Government receiving salaries varying from £1000 to £20,000; 
in all, there are sixty-six persons who among them are receiving 
£187,017 of public money. Every private Member receives a 
higher salary than a Commander in the Navy or a Major in the 
Army, and does nothing for it. Increased income tax is charged 
upon officers’ pay. The Member of Parliament, owing to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s kind if illegal intervention, pays a reduced income 
tax on his salary. 
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Such a condition of affairs cannot last. In the meantime, 
it is incompatible with the proper conduct of the war. 

Those among the readers of this Review who are interested in 
the erection of a memorial to the late Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher 
Cradock, will be glad to learn that the sketch of the design has 
been completed by Mr. A. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., who is now 
proceeding to execute it. The memorial will occupy the end 
wall of a transept in York Minster. It is dignified and rich in 
design, and as the materials are costly, any additional contribu- 
tions will serve to enable the sculptor to employ the best procur- 
able. Nor should any save the best be used to commemorate the 
gallant Cradock. It is said that Mr. Churchill and his clique 
disapprove of the erection of the monument. If the statement 
wrongs them, it should be contradicted. All contributions to the 
memorial will be received and acknowledged by T. O. Roberts, 
Esq., London, County and Westminster Bank, 217 Strand, 


London. 
A NaAvaL CORRESPONDENT 
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WasHINGTON 

UnuikE Lord Haldane, Mr. William Jennings Bryan never con- 
fided to his countrymen that Germany was his spiritual home, but 
similar to Lord Haldane and other Englishmen, he has wandered 
in that maze of spirituality which is the peculiar product of German 
Kultur. Some months ago I wrote in this Review: ‘‘ The weak 
spot in Mr. Wilson’s administration has been the State Department. 
Political necessity compelled him to make Mr. Bryan his Secretary 
of State. It was an unfortunate appointment, because it is a 
place for which Mr. Bryan is temperamentally unfitted, nor has 
he the intellectual equipment to make a successful Foreign 
Minister. His mind runs in other directions. He rides a hobby. 
He is obsessed with the delusion of peace. It is a dangerous delu- 
sion to possess a Minister for Foreign Affairs.” 

That brief summary of Mr. Bryan’s character explains why he 
felt it incumbent to surrender his commission as Secretary of State. 
Mr. Bryan is not great, but he has sincerity andhonesty. Unfortu- 
tunately when a man is placed at the head of a great department 
of State honesty and sincerity are not all-sufficient, although they 
are all-essential. A man needs those qualities plus certain others 
which, to his misfortune, have been denied Mr. Bryan. 

He came into the State Department with a determination that 
was really a monomania. To him the greatest crime mankind 
could commit was to make war, and he was determined that so 
long as he was Secretary of State his country should not be at 
war. Not content with that, he wanted to keep the whole 
world at peace. A magnificent ambition, but being a theorist 
instead of a practical man of affairs he was unable to see that 
the peace of nations is only secured by the power to enforce 
peace. Mr. Bryan suffered from the weakness of so many 
preachers of morality, who believe that they have only to tell 
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people often enough to be good and they will be good, forgetting 
that flesh is weak and men frequently must be made to be good. 
Mr. Bryan believed that he could abolish war. It was all quite 
simple. Induce all the nations to sign arbitration treaties and 
the gunmakers would dismantle their factories. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Bryan, who does not argue from 
cause to effect but sees the effect he would like to achieve and 
ignores cause as unimportant. Mr. Bryan argued war could be 
abolished. If nations agreed not to fight there would be no war; 
if they signed arbitration treaties they would not fight. 

The wonder is that no one had thought of it before, but 
seemingly noone had. Mr. Bryan was immensely pleased with his 
discovery, so well pleased that to him it was the only work of the 
State Department worth while. Nearly everything else he left 
to subordinates. Writing in this Review about a year ago, I 
observed : 

“Since Mr. Bryan entered the State Department he has so 
consistently talked peace that the diplomats accredited to 
Washington—by inclination somewhat cynical and by training 
scoffers at apostles of universal peace—have been scornfully 
amused by what some of them have described as his ‘ obsession 
for pacificism.’ He began with his comprehensive scheme for 
universal peace treaties, to which the diplomats have been forced 
to give polite attention and some of them perfunctory considera- 
tion, although not one of them has taken them seriously, and there 
is of course no reason why they should. Peace treaties have never 
prevented any nation from making war. . . . But undeterred by 
the past and undaunted by the cold reception given to his treaties, 
abroad as well as at home, Mr. Bryan, filled with the zeal of the 
zealot, has lived in an atmosphere of peace and seen in everything 
only fresh evidence of the world’s detestation of war. Diplomats 
have said on every other subject Mr. Bryan displayed lukewarm 
interest, it was only when he was arguing his peace treaties that 
he became eloquent and showed how dear the subject is to him. 
After the occupation of Vera Cruz, when the South American 
plenipotentiaries came forward with their offer of mediation Mr. 
Bryan accepted it as another proof of the triumph of peace over 
war. So repulsive was war that South America rushed forward 
to stop it before it had begun ; so opposed is the conscience of the 
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United States to war that it welcomes mediation rather than be 
compelled to fight ! ” 

This was the man fate in ironical mood had sent to take charge 
of the foreign relations of the United States in the greatest war of 
the world. 


The war was a bitter disappointment to Mr. Bryan. It shook 
his faith in humanity. He had so often proclaimed his conviction 
in the progress of mankind and his faith that brotherly love 
had rendered the sword obsolete that it was discouraging to find 
his theories destroyed by the resistless logic of the sword. But if 
Mr. Bryan could not prevent war he might be the means of stopping 
it. That made a very potent appeal to him—to be the means by 
which peace could be restored to a blood-drenched world. 

Only a month or so after war broke out Mr. Bryan gave en- 
couragement to the talk of peace when Mr. Oscar Straus, instigated 
by Count Bernstorff, sounded the British and French Governments ; 
but German duplicity was made so quickly apparent the conversa- 
tions speedily terminated. Since then Mr. Bryan has always 
given sympathetic reception to any one who threw out a vague 
suggestion of “‘ mediation ”’ or peace. I am told—although Iam 
unable to make the statement on authority—that Mr. Bryan 
would have been glad to prevent the Allies from receiving arms and 
ammunition from the United States, as that seemed to him one 
way to bring the war to an end; but that was legally impossible, 
and an embargo would have been a flagrant breach of neutrality. 
Whether true or merely rumour, it would be in keeping with 
Mr. Bryan’s reasoning. Ifthe Allies were unable to procure guns 
and ammunition the war would be thus much sooner over, which 
was the aim of statesmanship. Some people will see in this, 
as they have seen in Mr. Bryan’s subsequent actions, not so much 
a desire to render a service to humanity or a strict attitude of 
impartiality as a desire to be of service to Germany. I cannot 
share this view. 

A few months ago it looked very much as if Germany, for 
some mysterious reason of her own, were trying to break off 
relations with the United States and drive her into making 
common cause with the Allies. Everything Germany did con- 
firmed that belief. It seemed impossible Germany could gain 
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anything by making a new enemy, but her course was so irritating 
and provocative that the conclusion was unavoidable that either 
the men in control of Germany’s foreign policy were irresponsible 
and unable to appreciate the effect of their actions or else they 
were deliberately trying to force the United States into war. 

After the loss of the Lusttania Germany evidently saw the folly 
of this policy. I think Count Bernstorff and Dr. Dernburg must 
have opened the eyes of their Government to the danger. Both 
men were sufficiently in touch with American sentiment to 
understand that Germany could not count on disaffection in the 
United States, but, on the contrary, the country would be united 
and could, in many ways, give substantial assistance to the Allies. 

Count Bernstorff, we know, saw this, and saw it so clearly 
that he persuaded Mr. Bryan to believe no reason existed for a 
severance of friendly relations between the two countries ; rather 
the great cause of peace so dear to Mr. Bryan’s heart could best 
be served by dealing gently with Germany. There is reason to 
believe that Count Bernstorff used, in effect, the following plausible 
argument : 

“The time must come, perhaps sooner than any one thinks, 
but come it must eventually, when the nations will be ready to 
lay down their arms. When that time comes a neutral nation 
must come forward as mediator, and what nation is so marked for 
that honourable office as the United States, provided of course 
that the United States has kept on friendly terms with all the 
belligerents? Therefore the United States must not—in the 
interests of the great service it can render to humanity—yield 
to the clamour of the jingoes or the enemies of Germany and do 
anything to irritate Germany; it must not send any more sharp 
notes, it must treat Germany as a friend, feeling quite sure that 
Germany desires the friendship of the United States and will 
show her appreciation.” 

That would be an argument Mr. Bryan could not resist. It 
would seem to him so entirely reasonable and so thoroughly in 
harmony with his own ideas. One of the great virtues Mr. 
Bryan claimed for his arbitration treaties was that they gave 
nations time to cool off. Mr. Bryan has frequently said that in 
diplomacy “‘ nothing is final between friends.”” The way to make 
Germany appreciate the enormity of her crime in torpedoing the 
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Lusitanta and putting to death a hundred Americans was to 
“ arbitrate.” Arbitrate what ? the average man might well ask. 
Arbitrate that the Lusitania had been destroyed. That seemed 
somewhat unnecessary, as unfortunately it was a fact open to no 
doubt. Arbitrate the women made widows and the children 
fatherless through German brutality ? To Americans the sugges- 
tion of arbitration was an insult ; to Mr. Bryan it was both 
statesmanship and Christianity. Having brought Mr. Bryan 
to this frame of mind we can well imagine Count Bernstorff 
continuing his argument by saying to the Secretary of State: 

“To convince Germany that you really are neutral—and of 
course it is only by belief in your neutrality Germany will turn 
to you to act as mediator—you must deal as impartially with 
England as you have with us. You have sent us a pretty sharp 
note, now show that you are not discriminating by sending an 
equally stiff note to England. That will convince the whole 
world of your fairness and that you are able to render exact 
justice.” That would also appeal to Mr. Bryan, whose concept 
of the obligation imposed upon a neutral nation is that it must 
always display its neutrality by a sustained policy of balance. If 
Germany is unable to prevent exportations to England because 
England has command of the seas Germany ought not to be cut 
off from all importations. If Germany must be admonished 
England must also be reproved, otherwise people will believe the 
American Government shows favouritism. 

It is not easy to determine at this time whether Mr. Bryan 
was the victim of his own pet delusion or the victim of the German 
Ambassador’s diplomacy. Certain it is that after Mr. Bryan had 
signed the first note to Germany, that of February 10, which was 
decidedly stiff, he bucked at the later Note, and found it so 
incompatible with his conscience to assume responsibility for it 
that he resigned from the Cabinet rather than permit it to go 
forth over his signature. In his letter to the President tendering 
his resignation Mr. Bryan wrote that for him “to remain a 
member of the Cabinet would be as unfair to you as it would be 
to the cause which is nearest my heart—namely, the prevention 
of war.’ This sentence admits of two interpretations. One is 
that the President was trying to bring on war and Mr. Bryan was 
trying to prevent it ; the other that the Note Mr. Bryan refused 
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to sign would result in war. If Mr. Bryan sought to convey that 
impression he did the President an injustice. Mr. Wilson, as 
every one knows, is no less devoted to the cause of peace than is 
Mr. Bryan, he has no less detestation of war than the man who 
at that time was his Secretary of State ; Mr. Wilson’s Note was 
not a provocation to war unless Germany made it so. In fact, 
Mr. Bryan did the one thing to make war probable. His resigna- 
tion would be accepted by Germany as proof of division among 
the American people, the President so little possessing the con- 
fidence of the nation that the Chief of his Cabinet was compelled 
to resign as a protest, and that would be giving direct encourage- 
ment to Germany to ignore the American demands and to believe 
that the country instead of being united behind the President was 
divided. 

To that fantastic notion Germany has clung since the very 
first day of the war. She has banked heavily on the influence of 
the German-Americans and believed that the Germans in the 
United States could be used to make the United States an ally of 
Germany. 


When the Note of May 13 was sent to Germany it was realised 
that it might lead to war. That eventuality was carefully con- 
sidered by the President and Cabinet. As prudent and far-seeing 
men with whom rested the responsibility of peace or war every 
consequence had to be weighed and foreseen. The Note was 
sent. That was notice to Germany the United States was ready 
to meet the issue, and in that spirit the Note was accepted by the 
country. 

It was said at the time that while Mr. Bryan acquiesced in the 
Note being sent he wanted its effectiveness destroyed by an intima- 
tion to Germany that the sinking of the Lusitania need not be 
feared by Germany as a cause of war. What goes on in the 
Cabinet of course the public does not know, but I have excellent 
reason for believing Mr. Bryan tried to get the President to agree 
to his view, and that the President declined to accept it, pomting 
out what only Mr. Bryan was unable to appreciate, that it would 
be better to yield to Germany at the outset and accept any 
humiliation than to threaten and tell Germany no attention need 
be paid to the threat. 
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These stories gained increased force after Mr. Bryan resigned, 
and to meet them a week ago he issued a statement in which he 
denied “‘that after sending the first Note to Germany I gave 
Ambassador Dumba (the Austrian Ambassador) the impression 
that the Note was not to be taken seriously.’’ Later, his state- 
ment continues, ‘‘ we learned that the conversation had been mis- 
interpreted in Berlin,’? and Dumba “telegraphed the German 
Government affirming the correctness of the report of the inter- 
view, and denying the construction that had been put upon it.” 

This statement is highly characteristic not only of Mr. Bryan 
and his methods but also of his ignorance of the elementary rules 
governing international intercourse. Dismissing for the moment 
whether he misled Dumba or Dumba purposely misled his Govern- 
ment, what other Minister of Foreign Affairs would publicly 
announce that the Austrian Ambassador had “telegraphed the 
German Government,’ as if Ambassadors and foreign Govern- 
ments were in the habit of casually exchanging telegrams in the 
manner of intimate friends? Or perhaps Mr. Bryan really believed 
the Austrian Ambassador “ telegraphed the German Government.” 
Mr. Bryan’s subordinates have frequently said he seemed incapable 
of understanding the meaning of forms or the necessity of com- 
plying with established regulations. After this exhibition one 
can well believe it. 

What, however, is of more importance, as important to 
Americans as it is to the rest of the world at this time, is whether 
Mr. Bryan, unwittingly or deliberately, misled the Austrian 
Ambassador ; or did the Ambassador, for reasons of his own, put 
a false construction upon their conversation, knowing it would be 
transmitted to Berlin and influence Germany in her negotiations 
with the United States 2. The New York Times, in common with 
other newspapers demanding an explanation of this very curious 
incident, says : 

‘* Whether the Berlin understanding of the note was based on 
a true or false report of that conversation is a question that deeply 
concerns both the Ambassador and the ex-Secretary of State, 
and it is one which neither the one nor the other can afford to 
leave in its present state of uncertainty. The President and the 
President’s Note were unquestionably misrepresented in Berlin. 
It is a matter of the gravest weight and import to know whether 
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the personal representative at Washington of the Austrian 
Emperor took it upon himself to assure his Government, and 
through his Government the Government of Germany, that the 
President’s assumption of seriousness was an act of hypocrisy and 
that no attention need be paid to his words, since they were 
intended for effect upon public opinion at home, or whether the 
Secretary of State of the United States by an act of inconceivable 
disloyalty to the President and to his country falsified the com- 
munication by an assurance privately given.” 

Whoever is responsible, whether Mr. Bryan or Mr. Dumba, 
the effect was precisely what one or the other of the men involved 
intended. Berlin, we know, refused to accept the Note seriously, 
refused to believe that the American threat of “ strict accounta- 
bility ’” was to be accepted literally, refused to view the situation 
with the least concern. The German attitude was so incom- 
prehensible that the American Government was bewildered. Now 
the mystery is cleared up, but the mystery of that “ misinter- 
preted conversation ”’ still remains. 


What effect Mr. Bryan’s resignation will have on American 
politics it is not easy to determine even after some weeks. 
Mr. Bryan parted from Mr. Wilson outwardly on good 
terms and with a rather effusive show of affection ; although 
they differed on a matter of principle they had for each other 
respect and admiration. This sounds well, but Mr. Bryan has 
tried to convince the public that his policy is right and the 
President’s wrong, and it is only a short step from that to 
violent and determined opposition. In the course of a few 
months men will have to declare themselves for or against Mr. 
Wilson’s re-nomination, and Mr. Bryan must either fall into line 
as a loyal Democrat giving his support to the President or openly 
antagonise him. Mr. Bryan has a tremendous following, and if 
he opposes the President’s re-nomination it means a feud in the 
Democratic party similar to that between Roosevelt and Taft 
which gave the election to the Democrats three years ago. Mr. 
Wilson’s friends fear they will have to meet the active enmity of 
Mr. Bryan. 


Since the beginning of the war Germanic diplomacy in the 
United States has attempted to accomplish three objects : 
First, to arouse American sentiment against England. 
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Second, to prevent the exportation of arms, ammunition and all 
other military supplies to Great Britain and herAllies. 

Third, to make the United States compel England to abandon 
the German blockade. 

Germany’s purpose in arousing feeling against England was 
to destroy American neutrality and make the United States a 
Germanic ally. Germany knew a great deal more about the military 
resources of England and her Allies than they did; Germany 
knew long before any other nation that this was to be a war not of 
men but ofiron ; that victory rode on the gun carriage. Germany 
realised long before any one else the desperate straits to which the 
Allies would be reduced if they were not able to draw supplies 
from the United States, and Germany put forth every effort to 
have an embargo declared on munitions on the dishonest plea that 
it was unneutral for the United States to help the Allies and not to 
furnish similar assistance to Germany. Had the plan succeeded 
Great Britain and her Allies would have been still further handi- 
capped by an extension of the embargo until finally practically all 
exportations to England would have ceased. This elaborate 
scheme has so far failed. 

The Germans pretend they are not unduly disturbed by the 
British blockade and that the attempt to starve them out has 
completely broken down. I have no means of knowing what the 
economic conditions in Germany are, but it is obvious to any person 
of the slightest intelligence that if Germany was not feeling the 
blockade she would not make such desperate attempts to 
break it. She cannot break it fairly, by the proper use of her 
Navy in flinging off the blockading fleet that so effectively seals her 
ports, so she resorts to her usual dishonest methods and appeals 
to American sympathy. Great Britain, she says, is trying to 
starve her helpless civil population—forgetting to mention that 
part of this civil population is working in the munition factories 
in Essen and elsewhere, and is doing other military work so as to 
release soldiers for active service—and that is a crime civilisation 
will not permit. 

Germany has destroyed American ships and British ships 
carrying American passengers, not so much to injure the United 
States, although she has no particular affection for the United 
States at the present time, but in the hope that it would create 
feeling in the United States against England. The German thinks 
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obliquely, which is the reason the world is to-day divided into two 
parts—Germany with her twisted mind and the rest of mankind 
thinking sanely. If Germany blows up American ships logically 
resentment should be directed against Germany, but that is not 
the German view. Blame for the loss of American ships and 
American lives will fall upon England, because if England had not 
blockaded the German coast there would be no necessity for 
Germany to destroy shipping; so the Germans say to the 
Americans : “ If you want to make the seas safe, if you do not 
want to imperil your women and children, force England to 
abandon this devilish blockade that is starving our innocents.” 

Time and time again the Germans have said this—officially, 
unofficially, collectively, individually ; by word of mouth and in 
print. Of course they tell Americans the blockade is ineffective, 
and while Germany cannot carry on direct trade she is able both 
to export and import freely through neutrals. No doubt this is 
true, as the great increase in the volume of American exports to 
certain neutrals conclusively proves, but at least we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that Germany is being forced to pay a 
stiff price for this accommodation, which adds to her distress. 
These neutrals are not doing the work of the honest broker without 
charging a stiff commission, and Germany, professing to have all 
the food she needs, may have, but at a price to give the denial to 
reports of official plenty. 


Every crooked device Germany could adopt she has adopted 
and will continue to use in the hope of forcing England to abandon 
the blockade and straining relations with the United States. The 
latest device is to induce “ American ”’ importers of goods from 
Germany—practically all of the “ American ” importers being 
Germans or the branches of German houses—to induce the 
State Department to make representations to England against 
what is alleged to be the unlawful interference with neutral trade. 
These importers claim as a right not only to be able to import 
goods which they have already purchased, but also any goods 
that they may purchase in the future ; in a word, Germany is to 
be permitted the same unrestricted freedom of commerce that she 
enjoyed in time of peace ; the blockade is to be abolished because 
it inconveniences Germany; Germany’s export trade, now 
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destroyed, is to be rehabilitated through New York; for the 
Germans are dishonest enough in their shrewdness to see that if 
they are permitted to send goods in unlimited quantities to New 
York that city will be the distributing centre for South and Central 
America, perhaps to our own Colonies ; and German goods having 
passed through New York and the hands of “ American ” im- 
porters will secure a certificate of character that will protect them 
from future molestation. 

The question may create some friction before it is finally 
disposed of, but it may be accepted as a matter of course there 
is not the slightest intention on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to abandon the blockade because of the damage it is doing 
Germany. That ought to be sufficient reason for it to be 
maintained with even greater rigour. 


There is no war party in America. It is true there are a good 
many persons who talk in a rather blatant way about war with 
Germany, there are some people who would like to see their 
country taking part in the great struggle which the Allies are 
making in the cause of liberty and democratic institutions 
against absolutism and the rule of the sword, and these men 
think the United States has not done its share in carrying 
the burden of civilisation; but there is no war party, no 
great element of the population hungering for war. On the 
contrary, the great bulk of the people is opposed to war 
and hopes war can be avoided. The Germans in America are 
well organised, they are under capable leadership, they have 
mobilised their resources, and their work has told to a certain 
extent, but it has not transformed public opinion. Americans 
who believed last August that Germany was responsible for the 
war are still of the same belief, but the Germans at that time had 
not been instructed how they could serve the Fatherland, and it is 
foreign to the German character to act without orders. Now they 
have been carefully drilled and are obeying their commands to 
“make their power felt.” They are doing in America what they 
have always done among themselves. They are relying on force. 
Force is what the German believes in. Here they are not trying 
to make converts by suasion or argument, but fear is their 
weapon, 
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They have tried to make Americans believe it would be 
dangerous to anger them, threatening vague and impossible things; 
they have with more circumstance shown their purpose to attempt 
political control. Americans have not been unduly disturbed, 
but the politicians have given heed. The work done by the 
Germans in the last eleven months has had its effect. There is no 
fear of the German element in the United States subverting the 
Government, but the German political element has to be reckoned 
with. Mr. Bryan has deserted the President and German 
politicians believe they have secured a valuable recruit. But the 
American people are not willing to see their country or their 
institutions Prussianised, nor will they hand over political control 
to an alien element. For the German no longer pretends to be an 
American, but openly avows himself to be a German. 

But neither Great Britain nor her Allies should cultivate false 
hopes. The impression seems to prevail among some Englishmen 
and some Frenchmen that eventually the United States will enter 
the war, driven into it because morality requires the sacrifice.* 
That may be dismissed as idle. Despite American sympathies, 
despite the well-founded belief in the justice of the Allied cause, the 
Americans will not be moved by sentimental considerations, nor 
by what other people may regard as their moral duty. They have 
their own interests to serve. They are still faithful to the ad- 
monitions of Washington : 

‘“‘ Rurope has a set of primary interests, which to us have 
none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to 
implicate ourselves by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of 
her politics, or the ordinary combinations and collisions of her 
friendships or enmities.”’ 

A. Maurice Low 


* We know nobody outside the offices of eertain newspapers which live on 
« Anglo-Saxon" slobber who imagines anything so absurd.—Epitor, National Review. 


INDIA 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Stvck I last wrote, there has been a political upheaval in England. 
One result is that there is a new Secretary of State, and another 
that the problem of the Viceroyalty has been temporarily solved 
by extending Lord Hardinge’s term of office until March. These 
matters require some discussion, if the present position in India, 
and the problems which have been postponed rather than settled, 
are to be properly understood. 

India took the reconstruction of the Ministry very quietly. 
Just now intelligent Indians care very little who is in office in 
this country, so long as the war proceeds favourably and without 
any serious reverse. Yet the coming of the Coalition affected 
India far more than she knew. It is clear that Lord Hardinge was 
only asked to stay another five months after certain Unionists 
entered the Cabinet. There is also reason to suppose that had 
not the Liberal Ministry collapsed he would not have been re- 
quested to remain, because several prominent politicians were all 
eager to succeed him. Mr. Winston Churchill saw in the Vice- 
royalty a facile means of escape from the disastrous position into 
which he was drifting. Lord Beauchamp, who was not a shining 
success as a State Governor in Australia, was a busy rival for 
the post. Lord Islington appeared to have got it into his head 
that his Chairmanship of the Indian Public Services Commission 
somehow gave him a reversion of the Viceroyalty. Mr. Lewis 
Harcourt was understood to have coquetted with the idea of 
going to India, although not very ardently. Of this quartette 
Mr. Churchill was by far the most dangerous candidate, among 
other things because of the loyal though undiscerning affection 
which the Prime Minister bestows upon his principal younger 
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lieutenants. Many people have asked me why in the June 
number of the National Review I took the unusual course of 
suggesting that a civilian of the type of Sir Harcourt Butler 
might conceivably be the best successor to Lord Hardinge at 
this critical juncture. The reason was that at the time my article 
was drafted the downfall of the Ministry could not be foreseen. 
It seemed probable that the Cabinet were contemplating a job 
in the matter of the Viceroyalty. Several of Mr. Churchill’s 
colleagues were eager to get rid of him, and would gladly have 
consented to foist him on India. I would far rather see a good 
civilian Viceroy than see the destinies of India entrusted to Mr. 
Churchill, and that was the thought which lay behind the article 
in the June number. Mr. Churchill, despite the good things he 
did on the eve of war, would be a danger anywhere just now. His 
impetuous and unbalanced nature, and his total lack of perspective 
and cool judgment, have become more marked than ever during 
the last six months. It was a mistake to keep him in the Cabinet 
in any capacity. The Liberal Ministers were for the most part 
furious with him and wanted him to go. Those Unionists who 
saved him through a mistaken sense of chivalry may have cause 
to regret their work. Mr. Churchill has learned nothing by his 
bitter experience. His audacity is unabated, he is intriguing to 
get back to high place, and one of his new methods seems to be 
to hang on to Lord Kitchener’s coat-tails. He would be better 
advised if he kept out of the limelight at present. His clamour 
for the suppression of all criticism is almost impudent, in view of 
the facts. Should he persist in making speeches like those he 
delivered at Dundee and at the Guildhall, some one will have to 
press for the true story of the earlier phases of the Dardanelles 
operations. That story is now known to quite a number of 
people. Ifthe Government were forced to disclose it, we should 
be troubled very little more by Mr. Churchill. 

The Coalition came into being, therefore, with the great Indian 
job still under consideration but unperpetrated. It was necessary 
to take some step at once, because Lord Hardinge was due to 
leave in October, and the new Viceroy is always nominated some 
months before he assumes office. Obviously the easiest and 
most acceptable solution was to ask Lord Hardinge to agree to an 
extension. I believe Lord Hardinge’s position was that while 
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ready loyally and obediently to respond to any call made upon 
him, he had no personal desire to extend his term of office. The 
Viceroyalty has brought him unprecedented responsibility, the 
deepest private grief, and for a time great physical suffering 
and danger. Only the loftiest sense of duty could have induced 
him to remain, but when the call came he responded without 
hesitation. His decision has given universal satisfaction both in 
England and in India, and there are very few Viceregal decisions of 
which so much can be said. I have not met anybody, in the 
Government or out of it, who is not glad that he is staying on 
during the next cold weather. One great advantage is that it 
gives more time for the consideration of the very grave problem 
of the choice of his successor. The future course of British rule 
in India may depend very largely upon the next Viceroy. We 
must send one of our best and ablest men. This is no time for 
party jobs on either side. I may add, without comment, that at 
the moment of writing the choice is supposed to lie between Mr, 
Harcourt and Lord Murray of Elibank, and that Lord Murray is 
first favourite. 

The substitution of Mr. Austen Chamberlain for Lord Crewe 
as Secretary of State attracted curiously little attention either in 
this country or in India. Lord Crewe has been a conscientious 
but undistinguished head of the India Office. His greatest merit 
was that he always worked amicably with the Viceroy, so far as 
the public know. He was not bitten by the craving to associate 
his term of office with some sweeping and startling change. He 
was sincere enough, and cared nothing about figuring in history, a 
failing that is becoming far too common. His visit to India with 
the King-Emperor was very useful to him, and he was exceedingly 
popular among the people he met there; yet he was always 
scrupulously careful while in India never to do anything to 
obtrude his own personality at the expense of the Viceroy. 
Everybody liked him. Mr. Austen Chamberlain has learned some- 
thing of Indian affairs by his chairmanship of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Finance, but has never shown any marked interest 
in India. His chief pre-occupations probably lie elsewhere. He 
is a conscientious Minister, however, and most people who know 
India would rather see him at the India Office than a man eager 
“to make a name for himself,” and trying to do too much. 
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Meanwhile frequent and anxious enquiries are being made 
about the present condition of India. Such enquiries are generally 
ofthe same kind, and one can only answer them at the risk of some 
repetition of previous articles. This is imevitable, for on the 
whole India stands where she did six months ago, on a solid 
and sufficiently satisfactory basis. I have often noticed that 
certain kinds of events have the curious effect of inverting 
the ordinary rules of perspective. The farther away you 
are from such events, the more portentous they seem. For 
instance, this war appears to disturb and excite the people 
of the United States much more than it does ourselves, 
whereas on the other hand the people who are calmest about the 
war are the French, who are nearest to it. It would not do to 
push this contention too far, for one knows quite well that it is 
generally necessary to get a long way off from a mountain in order 
fully to appreciate its height and bulk. In the present case, how- 
ever, most of the Indian mountains of which one hears a good 
deal in this country just now are little more than molehills, 
Residents in India write home alarming stories, privates in the 
Territorials laboriously record bazaar rumours for the benefit of 
their anxious relatives, and an occasional stray telegram from 
Simla or Calcutta sometimes contains a statement or two of 
which the worst is quickly made in excited quarters. We must 
try to reduce these things to their correct proportions. 

A couple of morose and fanatical Mussulman sowars ran amok 
at Jhansi on June 29 and killed three British officers. Immediately 
one was being asked about the loyalty of the Mahomedan troops, 
and that at a time when Indian Mahomedans were fighting bravely 
in East Africa, on the Suez Canal, at the Dardanelles, and in 
France. Such enquiries, though perhaps natural enough, are 
really nonsensical. There have been occasional cases of running 
amok ever since the Indian Army was created. They are a 
phase of life in the East, and are generally the outcome of long 
brooding over individual grievances, real or imaginary. In time 
of peace they attract no attention whatever, and the Jhansi 
incident has no special significance, so far as can be gathered. 
Then there are the stories of Territorial battalions standing to 
arms all night, and officers’ wives in barricaded bungalows, at 
more than one minor military station in the Punjab, on more than 
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one occasion in the spring. These things sound queer in letters 
home written by people who do not know India, but there is 
little in them which is not quite natural and almost normal. 
Life near the north-west frontier has its own peculiarities, and 
some time ago the Punjab was very much disturbed by the occa- 
sional excesses of bands of returned Sikh emigrants, whose case 
has been explained at length in this Review. They made a con- 
siderable amount of disturbance, but there is nothing in troops 
standing to arms at such a period, especially if agitators have 
perhaps got hold of a few young and foolish men in one or two 
native regiments. Before the war no one grew unnecessarily 
excited when a band of marauding Pathans broke into the city of 
Peshawar under cover of night a few years ago, or when ruffians 
started shooting in Peshawar station within a stone’s throw of 
the general’s bungalow, or when the Punjab mail train was 
stopped and robbed. Iwas in Peshawar when a British soldier was 
murdered in broad daylight within half a mile of the barracks. 
British soldiers have been killed at high noon in the peaceful 
bazaars of Bombay in times of great excitement. There are 
places in India where, if you drive out in the afternoon, loaded 
revolvers are carefully placed before you on the front seat of your 
host’s victoria. These things do not mean that India is not calm 
and loyal. They merely mean that three hundred millions of 
Oriental people necessarily include a certain proportion of trouble- 
some and fanatical folk against whom precautions must be taken. 
Such matters sound serious in letters read in English country 
towns, but only the undue apprehensions aroused by the prevalence 
of war give them an exaggerated importance now. It should 
not be concluded that the Punjab is quite as placid as Piccadilly. 
It is not, for the province shows symptoms in some areas which 
require watching ; but the authorities have the situation well in 
hand, the special tribunals have laid hands on the more dangerous 
marauders, the position is far better than it was three or four 
months ago, and it can be contemplated without any alarm. 
Again, letters reach home about the prevalence of dacoities 
in various parts of Bengal. Ofcourse there are dacoities and gang 
robberies, but they have been intermittently prevalent in Bengal 
for some years now, long before the war was thought of. When 
I left Calcutta for Eastern Bengal to investigate a certain phase 
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of these activities, a police officer entered my sleeping car and 
insisted on seeing that my revolver was under my pillow, because 
Europeans in trains were being attacked. The only consequence 
was that I forgot the revolver and lost it, though it was afterwards 
recovered. I mention these trivial things only to suggest that 
at the present time a repetition of such little incidents might be 
advanced as a proof that India is in an alarming state. We were 
not alarmed then, and there is nothing to be seriously alarmed at 
now. Letters from India must be read with discrimination. 
Gang robberies, and murders of rich villagers for the sake of loot, 
are far too common, no doubt, partly because the authorities have 
not always acted with firmness in Bengal, and partly perhaps, 
because the courts have sometimes shown undue leniency, and 
have failed to give a sufficient backing to the executive. The 
police methods do not appear to have been free from faults, 
especially in their dealings with the Anarchists. The practice of 
suborning Anarchists to act as police agents has possibly been 


pushed to excess. Amanisan Anarchist one minute, a police agent 


the next, and then perhaps an Anarchist again. The system of 
collecting intelligence probably requires a better class of agents ; 
but these are mysteries of which the layman knows very little, and 
it must be recognised that the police work under conditions which 
are always difficult and sometimes dangerous. To take another 
question, people send me pictures of armoured trains and 
armoured motor-cars recently constructed in India, and ask 
what these portents mean. They are not portents at all. They 
mean nothing more than that the Government are bound to 
take all necessary measures for the internal defence of India, 
and are doing so. They move with the times, and are profiting 
by the lessons of the war in Europe to bring their defences into 
line with modern conditions. The internal defence of India is 
based upon the system of railways backed by a network of roads. 
Troops no longer operate by means of bullock-carts or a string 
of third-class railway carriages. The armoured cars and trains 
merely indicate that the Government are vigilant and prepared. 
My advice to people in this country is not to read into private 
letters from India more than they are meant to imply. We have 
now been a year at war, and, speaking broadly, the demeanour 
of India during that period has not only been beyond reproach, 
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but has been astonishing and gratifying to the utmost degree. 
No one is more astonished at the attitude of India than the 
Germans. Indian troops have fought with the utmost gallantry 
in six theatres of war. Their steadiness has been sometimes 
variable, and the regiments most pampered in the past have not 
always won the highest distinction; but when one considers 
how sorely the troops were tried, and the unfamiliar conditions 
they often had to face, India has reason to be proud of the prowess 
of her sons. She has poured out practical help for the war, in 
money and in kind. Not only has she faced a great strain nobly, 
but she has resolutely withstood all attempts to tamper with her 
allegiance to the Crown. It was to be expected that at a time 
when the whole world was convulsed, the revolutionary elements 
which lurk in the dark corners of India would be stirred into 
some degree of fresh activity. They may even succeed in giving 
us anxious moments before peace comes again. The real marvel 
is that they have been able to do so little. 

The latest news from India since I last wrote is that the monsoon 


- has not been so good as was at first anticipated, and that the 


harvest is not likely to be a bumper one in several provinces. This is 
unfortunate, for good harvests mean a contented population. Two 
factors are liable to disturb the people. One is scarcity of food 
and the other is excessive taxation. Perhaps these factors would 
disturb the people of any land, but they are specially potent in 
India. Behind the insidious intrigues of the Americanised Sikhs 
in the Punjab lay the fundamental question of food. The price 
of grain rose with a rush, in view of the expected European 
demand, and the grain dealers held their stocks. There was anger 
and dismay at the high prices, and at length the inevitable out- 
break of disorder. In the end the lawlessness evolved itself into 
the venerable quarrel between Hindus and Mussulmans, and 
many incidents suggested that the striving after Indian national 
unity is now, as ever, liable to collapse under a very limited 
strain. Many people sneer at the small proportion of convictions 
by the special tribunals, but the officers concerned knew what they 
were doing. They aimed at the restoration of order and good 
feeling rather than at wholesale imprisonment, and so far as can 
be judged, they have to a great extent succeeded. 

Though the outlook is now in various respects so favourable 
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(save only the rather weak monsoon), we must not there- 
fore jump to the conclusion that we can leave India out of our 
thoughts, on the placid assumption that she requires little 
further attention while our energies are chiefly concentrated 
elsewhere. Educated India appears to be a little puzzled 
about the progress of the war, and with good reason. If for 
along time this country was told very little about the war, 
India was told far less. The censorship has been extremely 
rigorous. By the time the censors at this end had mutilated 
the news and the extremely energetic censors in India had 
hacked it about again, a great many important facts had 
vanished. It cannot quite be said that India has not had a 
copious supply of war news. She has always been told instantly 
of such occurrences as, say, the loss of Lemberg or the destruction 
of British warships. On the other hand, the news has been 
presented in a form which has tended to create wrong impressions, 
Commentators in the Anglo-Indian newspapers, knowing little 
save what they were told in the telegrams, have been quite 
blameless disseminators of false hopes. None of the candid 
admissions of many British journals ever reached India by cable. 
The motives of all concerned were excellent, and the policy 
adopted will not be questioned here; but it has had reflex results 
which might have been foreseen, not by the Government of India, 
which knew very little of the truth, but by the heads of the India 
Office, who were certainly not kept in ignorance. The plain fact 
is that, not at all wilfully but by a tendency to encourage the 
formation of conclusions which were wholly incorrect, India has 
been to some extent misled. So were the people of this country, 
but in India the tendency has been more marked. Most people 
in India, including many in high place, seriously expected the 
war to be over by the spring or early summer. Such episodes as 
the first big offensive at Neuve Chapelle raised the wildest hopes. 
In the bazaars the Dardanelles passage was forced every week. 
The collapse of Austria, and the swift entry of the Russians into 
Buda-Pesth, was thought to be inevitable. In this country, where 
we are constantly in contact with men from the front, we can 
quickly adjust our mental attitude to a changing situation. 
India is dependent on a dribble of censored telegrams, and English 
newspapers which are sometimes three weeks old. The English 
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in India are able gradually to grasp where we stand, but the 
people are not. They are rather bewildered, and though ready 
enough to continue the struggle, naturally wonder what has 
become of the early victories and advances they were led to 
expect. They are patient enough, and in time will learn that 
the attainment of victocy is a slow process in this gigantic war ; 
but it might have been better to have treated them a little more 
frankly, and we must not be surprised if they are now somewhat 
less ready to accept our cheerful announcements. 

The Home Press has said a good deal of late about the readiness 
of India to join in the task of making munitions, but in its inno- 
cence it has not taken into account Indian official methods. The 
wheels of Simla are moving with exceeding slowness, and unless 
some electric shocks are administered, we shall have to wait a 
long time before we receive munitions in any quantity from 
India. Some of those concerned are apparently proceeding on 
the assumption that the war will last through all eternity, and 
the whole movement is apparently going to be buried beneath 
the usual mass of reports based upon departmental enquiries. 
The proposal that the hoarded wealth of India should be tapped 
by offering participation in future war loans upon a broad popular 
basis seems likely to meet with an even more melancholy fate. 
The India Office is believed to be hostile, and it is said that the 
Simla authorities take the same view. They urge that India 
must conserve her own resources, because she may not in future 
be able to borrow so freely in the London market. It is also 
feared that the people would be alarmed by any suggestion that 
they should invest their hoards. I believe these contentions to 
be unsound, but they require to be answered at length. The 
proposal is by no means dropped, and in due season will be 
pressed afresh. Meanwhile it suffices to point out that the case 
of India is not parallel to that of the Dominions. The Dominions 
have in the past used their internal capital for purposes of develop- 
ment, whereas India has made no use at all of the bulk of her 
hoarded wealth. 
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THE PEERAGE AND THE WAR 


Mvcz interest has been aroused by the publication in the August 
number of the National Review of a Return of Peers and Sons of 
Peers “‘ who have served or are serving in the Army and Navy 
during the present War,” such as the House of Lords discussed 
(June 30) but decided not to proceed with owing to the opposition 
of a cantankerous minority. Our last list consisted of present 
Peers and their sons. Every care was taken to make it correct, 
but there were some inevitable inaccuracies though on the whole 
surprisingly few. We are grateful to correspondents who have 
called attention to them, and we apologise to those whose names 
were inadvertently omitted or their services inaccurately described. 

The Peerage is full of pitfalls for the unwary, as any layman 
will find who attempts to thread his way among its intricacies. 
For one thing books of reference vary. Take the case of Lord 
Airlie, erroneously described in the August National Review as the 
“7th Earl of Airlie.” According to Who’s Who he is the 9th 
Earl, but in Kelly’s he is the 11th Earl, whereas in truth and in 
fact he is the 10th Karl. 

The following additions or corrections should be made in our 
record of Peers’ Services : 


Addington, 3rd Bar. Capt. Buckinghamshire Batt. Oxford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry. (T.) 

Albemarle, 8th Earl of, Special Employment Home Defence. 


C.B., K.C.V.0., Colonel Commanding N.W. Area, 
M.V.O. London District. 
Bathurst, 7th Earl, Hon. Col. 5th Batt. Gloucestershire 
C.M.G. Regiment : Draft Conducting Officer 
for all Gloucestershire Regiments. 
Colville of Culcross, Lieut.-Colonel and Area Commandant 


2nd Viscount on the General List. 
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Lord Carlisle was incorrectly described as ‘‘ wounded ” in our 
last number. The following additions and corrections should be | 
made to the previous list of Sons of present Peers, to which we 
have added the sons of Peeresses in their own right. 


*Carleton, Hon. D. H. P. Staff-Captain 8. of Baroness Dorchester. 
(Major) 
Douglas, Hon. A. R. Sec. Lieut. 1st Lovat’sScouts §. of 21st E. of Morton. 
*Dunglass, Lord . . fLieut.-Col., Lanarkshire 8S. of 12th E. of Home. 
Hussars, Yeom. 
Grosvenor, Hon. Lieut., 29th (Vancouver) SS. of 2nd Bar. Ebury. 
Francis E. Regt. Canadian Div. 
*Harris, Hon. G. St. V.. Capt., East Kent Mounted  S. of 4th Bar. Harris. 
Rifles 


Howard, Hon. A. J. P. Lieut., 9th Batt. London _ §. of Baroness Strathcona, 
Regt. (Queen Victoria’s 
Rifles. (T.) Afterwards 
Sec.-Lieut., Scots Gds. 
(R.) 
*Howard, Hon. D.S.P.  Lieut., 3rd Hussars. (W.) SS. of Baroness Strathcona. 
Howard, Hon. R. H. P. Sec.-Lieut., 4th Batt. East SS. of Baroness Strathcona. 
Surrey Regt. (R.) (K.) 
Lawson, Hon. W. A. W., jLieut.-Col., O.C. 2nd Regt. S. of lst Bar. Burnham. 
DS.O. Buckinghamshire Yeo- 
manry (Royal Bucks 
Hussars). (T.) 
Morgan-Grenville, Sec.-Lieut., Royal Engineers §. of Baroness Kinloss. 
Hon. H. N. 
*Morgan-Grenville, Hon. Capt., Ist Batt. Rifle 8. of Baroness Kinloss. 
R. G. (Master of Engineers. (K.) (D.) 


Kinloss) 
Morgan-Grenville, Sec.-Lieut., 5th Batt. Rifle §. of Baroness Kinloss. 
Hon. R. W. Brigade 
Morgan-Grenville, Capt., 3rd Batt. Rifle §.-of Baroness Kinloss, 
Hon. T. G. B. Brigade 
*North, Hon. W. F. J. Capt., 8th (Service) Batt. S. of 11th Bar. North. 


Norfolk Regt. 


* An asterisk denotes heir to Peerage. 
+ Wrongly described in the August National Review. 


The Hon. W. F. Forbes-Sempill should have been described as the Master of Sempill. 


This month we publish a list of sons of former Peers or brothers 
of present Peers “‘ who have served or are serving in the Army 
and Navy during the present War.” Great pains have been taken 
in compiling it, but it cannot be free from blunders, which we 
shall be glad to correct, as also to repair any omissions. Needless 
to say it is unofficial. No Peer nor any one connected with the 
House of Lords bears any responsibility in the matter. 
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SONS OF FORMER PEERS OR BROTHERS OF PRESENT 
PEERS WHO HAVE SERVED OR ARE NOW SERVING 
WITH HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES 


[K) Signifies Killed in Action. 
(R) Special Reserve. 
tioned in Despatches, 
Distinguished Service Order. 
French Legion of Honour, 


Representative Peer. 


(W) Wounded. 
(S) Service Battalion. 


(M) Missing. (P) Prisoner of War. 
(T) Territorial Forces. 
(V.C.) Awarded the Victoria Cross. 
(M.C.) Awarded Military Cross. 
(S.R.P.) Scotch Representative Peer. 
(Se.) Peer of Scotland. (Ir.) Peer of Ireland. 


(D) Men. 
(D.S.0.) Awarded 
(L.H.) Awarded 

(I.R.P.) Irish 


* An asterisk denotes heir to Peerage. 


A’Court, Hon. H. E. 
Holmes. «© « « 
Adderley, Hon. H. A. 


*Addington, Hon. R. A. 
Addington, Hon. H. W. 


*Alexander, Hon. H. C., 
Alexander, Hon. H. R. 
Alexander, Hon. W.S.P. 


Allsopp, Hon. A, P. 
(Capt.) 
Allsopp, Hon. F.E. 
Anson, Hon. Alfred. 
Anson, Hon. F. 


Anson, Hon. G. A,, 
M.V.O. 
Astley, Hon.C.M. 


*Bagot, Hon. W. L., 
D.S.O. 


Bailey, Hon. J. L. . 


Bailey, Hon. W. 


Baillie-Hamilton. Hon. 


Balfour, Hon. H. R. C. 


Capt., Royal Navy 


Capt., Warwickshire Yeo- 
manry 

Lieut., 26th Light Cavalry, 
Indian Army 

Lieut.-Col., Royal Artil- 
lery. (R.) 

Capt., 5th Lancers, (D.) 


Capt. 1st Batt. Irish Guards 
(W.) (L.H.) 

Lieut. Ist Batt. Irish Guards 
(W.) 

General Staff Officer, 3rd 
Grade 

Major, Royal Artillery 

Lieut. Sussex Yeomanry 

Lieut. Brecknockshire Batt. 
South Wales Borderers. 
(T.) 

Lieut.-Col., 3rd North Mid- 
land Brigade, Royal Field 
Artillery. (T.) 

Lieut., | Northumberland 
Yeomanry 

Major, Grenadier Guards. 
(R.) A.D.C. Personal 
Staff 

Sec.-Lieut., Brecknockshire 
Batt. S. Wales Borderers. 
(T.) 

Major, 11th Hussars. (R.) 

Sec.-Lieut., 2nd Dragoons 

(Royal Scots Greys). 


Lieut., 2nd Batt. Royal 
Scots (Lothian Regt. 
Attached to 4th Batt. E. 

(W.) 


Yorkshire Regt.). 


8. of 2nd Bar. Heytesbury. 
8. of Ist Bar. Norton. 
8. of 4th Vise. Sidmouth. 
8. of 3rd Vise. Sidmouth. 
8. of 4th E. of Caledon. (Ir.) 
S. of 4th E. of Caledon. (Ir.) 
S. of 4th Earl of Caledon. 
8. of lst Bar. Hindlip. 

. of Ist Bar. Hindlip. 


S. of 2nd E. of Lichfield. 
S. of 2nd E. of Lichfield, 


S. of 2nd E. of Lichfield. 


™ 


. of 20th Bar. Hastings. 


8. of 3rd Bar. Bagot. 


S. of Ist Bar. Glanusk, 


. of Ist Bar. Glanusk. 

. of Lord Binning, eldest 
son of llth E. of Had- 
dington. (S.R.P.) 

S. of Ist Bar. Kinross. 
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Balfour, Hon. J.M.. 
Balfour, Hon. J. R. B. 


Baring, Hon. C. D. 


Baring, Hon. F. A... 


Baring, Hon. Guy V., 
ME. 

Baring, Hon. E., C. Vv. 0. 
(Major) 

Baring, Hon. H. 


Baring, Hon. M. 


*Barnes, Hon. R. Gorell 


*Bateman - Hanbury, 
Hon. C. 8S. M. 
Bathurst, Hon. A. B., 
MP. 
*Beauclerk, Lord 0. be 
Vere . 
Beckett, Hon. Ww. 
Me ‘ 


Bentinck, Lord C. C. 

Bentinck, Lord H. C., 
ME. 

Beresford, 
W. Horsley... 

Beresford, Lord C. w., 


Bethell, Sir A. E., 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Bingham, Hon. C. E. 
(Col.) C.V.O., C.B. 


Bingham, Hon. F.R. . 


Bingham, Hon. L. E. . 


*Blackwood, Lord B. G. 


Capt. Scottish Horse, Yeo 

Sub.-Lieut. Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve 

Railway Transport Officer. 
Graded for purposes of 
pay as Staff-Capt. 

Capt., Hampshire (Cara- 
biniers) Yeomanry 

Major, Coldstream Guards. 
(R.) 

Col. In command of a 
Brigade, Royal Artillery 

Capt. 10th Hussars. (W.) 
Special appointment. 
Graded as Staff Capt. 

Lieut., Special Service. 
Graded as Staff-Lieut. 
Ist Class 

Sec.-Lieut. (Infantry Regu- 
lars) 

Capt., 
(R.) 

Lieut.-Col., 5th Batt. Glou- 
cester Regt. (T.) 

Capt., 17th Lancers. 


Norfolk Yeomanry 


(R.) 


Capt., Yorkshire Hussars, 
Yeomanry, Assistant Mili- 
tary Secretary to Sir 
John French 

Capt., 9th Lancers (R.) 

Lieut.-Col. Derbyshire Yeo- 
manry 

Capt. 13th (S) Batt. Sher- 
wood Foresters. 

Admiral Hon. Commander 
Royal Naval Reserve 
Commander, Royal Navy 


Vice-Admiral, Royal Navy 


Brigadier - General, Com- 
manding 4th Cavalry 
Brigade. (D.)  (Pro- 
moted to Maj.-General.) 

Colonel, R.A., Deputy Direc- 
tor of Artillery Depart- 
ment of Master-General 
of Ordnance. (Temp. 
Brig.-Gen.) 

Lieut., Royal Artillery 


Sec.-Lieut., Royal Field 
Artillery. (W.) Special 
Appointment. Graded as 
Staff-Lieut. 2nd Class 
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S. of Ist Bar. Kinross. 
S. of lst Bar. Kinross, 


S. of 4th Bar. Ashburton. 


8. of 4th Bar. Ashburton. 
8. of 4th Bar. Ashburton. 
8. of Ist Bar. Revelstoke. 
8 


. of Ist Bar. Revelstoke. 


ad 


of Ist Bar. Revelstoke. 


of Ist Bar. Gorell. 
of 2nd Bar. Bateman. 
of 6th E. Bathurst, 


. of 10th D. of St. Albans, 


. of 2nd Bar. Grimthorpe. 


. of 6th D. of Portland. 
. of 6th D. of Portland. 


B 

B 

S. of 38rd Bar. Decies. 

(I.R.P.) 

S. of 4th M. of Waterford, 

8. of 5th Bar. Wynford. 

8. of 2nd Bar. Westbury. 

S. of 4th E. of Lucan. 
(I.R.P.) 


S. of 4th E. of Lucan. 
(I.R.P.) 


S. of 4th E. of Lucan. 
(LR.P.) 
S. of Ist M. of Dufferin. 
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Blackwood, Lord F. 


Bowes-Lyon, Hon. M. . 


Boyle, Hon. A. D. E. H., 
M.V.O. 


Boyle, Hon. E.8. H. . 
Boyle, Hon. R. F., 
M.V.O. 


Brand, Hon. H. G.,, 
M.V.O. (Capt.) 
Brand,Hon.R. . 
Brodrick, Hon. A. G. . 
Browne, Lord A. E. 


Browne, Lord A. H. . 


Brownlow, Hon. F.C. . 
Brownlow, Hon. J. R. . 
Bruce, Hon. C. G., 


M.V.O. 
Butler, Hon. F. A. : 


*Butler, Hon. L. J.P. . 


Butler, Hon. R. T. R. P. 
Bruce, Hon. T.P.P. . 


Byng, Hon. A.S..  . 


Byng, Hon. Sir J. H.G., 
C.B.,M.V.0. . 


Calthorpe, Hon. S. A. G., 
C.V.O., C.B. 

*Campbell, Hon. Ivan . 

Campbell, Hon. I. M. . 


Capt., 9th Lancers (R.) 
(W.) Afterwards In- 
spector of Quartermaster 
General’s Services (with 
rank of Major). 

Capt., 2nd Life Gds. 

Capt., Royal Navy 


(W.) 


Capt., Royal Navy 
Rear-Admiral, Royal Navy 


Naval Assistant to Second 
Sea Lord 

Capt., 5th Batt. Rifle Bri- 
gade. (R.) 

Lieut.-Col., 5th Batt. Royal 
West Surrey Regt. (T.) 
Capt., Royal Field Artillery 

(R.) (D.) 
Major, Royal Munster Fusi- 


liers. (R.) Special ap- 
pointment. Graded as 
General Staff Officer, 2nd 


Grade 

Lieut., Royal Naval Volun- 
teer Reserve 

Lieut.-Col., 6th Batt. Kings’ 
Royal Rifles. (R.) 

Lieut.-Col., Indian Army 


Lieut., Hampshire Yeo- 
manry. <A.D.C. Personal 
Staff 

Brigade-Major, 8th Infan- 
try Brigade. (Brevet- 
Licut. - Col.). After- 
wards Gencral Staff Offi- 
cer, 2nd Grade. (D.) 

Sec. - Lieut., Royal 
gineers 

Capt., Royal Artillery. 


En- 


Sub.-Lieut., Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve.Flight 
Sub.-Lieut., R.N. Air 
Service 

Maj.-Gen., in command of 
Cavalry Division. 
(K.C.M.G.) (D.) 

Rear-Admiral, Royal Navy. 


General Staff Officer 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


S. of lst M. of Dufferin, 


8S. of 13th E. of Strathmore, 
S. of 5th E. of Shannon. 


S. of 5th E. of Shannon. 
S. of 5th E. of Shannon, 


S. of 2nd Vise. Hampden, 
8. of 2nd Vise. Hampden. 
S. of 8th Vise. Midleton, 
S. of 5th M. of Sligo. 

8. of 5th M. of Sligo. 


8. of 2nd Bar. Lurgan, 
8. of 2nd Bar. Lurgan. 


S. of Ist Bar. Aberdare, 


8. of 6th E. of Lanesborough 
(LR.P.) 


8. of 25th Bar. Dunboyne. 
(Ir.) 


8. of 25th Bar. Dunboyne. 
(Ir.) 

8. of 25th Bar. Dunboyne. 
(Ir.) 

8. of 5th E. of Strafford. 


S. of 2nd E. of Strafford. 


8. of 7th Bar. Calthorpe. 


8S. of 6th E. of Breadalbane. 


Capt., 2nd Lovat’s Scouts S. of 3rd E. Cawdor. 


Yeomanry. 
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Campbell, Hon. E. 0. . 


Campbell, Hon. A. . 


Carnegie, Hon. D. G. 


Cavendish, Lord J. S., 
D.S.O. 
Cavendish, Lord R. F. 


*Cavendish, Hon. W. E., 
M.V.O. 


Cecil, Lord E. H., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Cecil, Lord Hugh, M.P. 


Cecil, Lord J. P. Joicey 


Cochrane, Hon. T. H. 
Coke, Hon. E. 


Coke,Hon.J.S. . 
Coke, Hon. L. W.. 
Coke, Hon. Reginald . 


Coke, Hon. Richard . 


*Colborne, Hon. F. L. L., 
M.V.O. (Lt.-Col.) 


Colborne, Hon. J.G.R.U. 


Collins, Hon, R. H., 


D.S.0. 


Colville, Hon. Sir, S.C.J., 
K.C.B., C.V.O. 
Compton, Lord D. J. C. 


*Conyngham, Lord F. 
W. B. 
Conyngham, Lord C. A. 


*Courtenay, Rev. Hon. 
H. H 


Capt., and Adjutant, 2nd 
Batt. Seaforth Highland- 
ers. (D.) (D.S.O.) (W.) 
Capt., 2nd Lovat’s Scouts, 
Yeomanry. Staff-Capt. 
Department of Adjutant- 
General to Forces, War 
Office. Afterwards De- 
puty-Assistant Adjutant- 
General at War Office 

Major, Territorial Force, 
Reserve 

Major, lst Life Guards (K.) 


Lieut.-Col., 5th Batt. Royal 
Lancaster Regt. (T.) (W-) 

Brev.-Col., Commandant on 
lines of communication, 
graded as Deputy-Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General at 
War Office 

Major, Grenadier Gds. (R.) 


Sec.-Lieut, Military Wing 
Royal Flying Corps 

Lieut.-Col., 8th (S) Batt. 
Wiltshire Regiment 

Lieut.-Col., 7th Batt. Black 
Watch. (T.) 

Capt., 5th Batt. Rifle Bri- 
gade. (R.) 

Capt., Scots Gds. (P.) 

Sub-Lieut., Royal Navy 

Lieut., 3rd Batt. Scots 
Guards. (R.) (D.S.O.) 

Capt., 2nd Batt Irish Gds. 

(R.) (W.) 

Special appointment. 
Graded as Staff-Lieut. 1st 
Class 

Capt., South Staffordshire 

Regiment 

Major, Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant and Quarter- 
master-General. (D.) 

Admiral, Royal Navy. 
(Special appointment) 

Col. Reserve of Officers 


Sec.-Lieut., 3rd Batt. Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers 

Capt., Territorial Force Re- 
serve 

Chaplain to 4th Wessex 
Brigade. Royal Field 
Artillery. (T.) 
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S. of 3rd E. Cawdor. 


S. of 3rd E. Cawdor. 


S. of 9th E. of Northesk 
(S.R.P.) 

B. of 9th D. of Devonshire 

B: of 9th D. of Devonshire. 


S. of 2nd Bar. Chesham. 


8. of 3rd M. of Salisbury. 

8S. of 3rd M. of Salisbury. 

S. of 3rd M. of Exeter. 

S.of 11th E. of Dondonald. 
(S.R.P.) 

S. of 2nd E. of Leicester. 

S. of 2nd E. of Leicester. 

S. of 2nd E. of Leicester. 

S. of 2nd E. of Leicester. 

S. of 2nd E. of Leicester. 


S. of 2nd Bar. Seaton. 


S. of 2nd Bar. Seaton. 


8. of late Bar. Collins. (Life 
Peer.) 


S. of lst Vise. Colville of 
Culross. 
8. of 4th M. of Northamp- 
ton. 
8. of 4th M. Conyngham. 


8. of 3rd M. Conyngham. 
B. of 14th E. of Devon. 
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Craven,Hon.R.C. 
Crichton, Hon. A.O. . 
Crichton, Hon. G, A. C., 


M.V.O. 
Crichton, Hon. J. A. . 


Crichton-Stuart, Lord 
N. E., M.P. 

*Dalzell, Hon. A. E., 
C.B. (Col.) 


Davey, Hon. H. 


Dawnay, Hon. E. H. 


Dawson-Damer, Hon. 


G.S. 
De Yarbrugh, Hon. E. 
Bateson 


*Dormer, Hon. C. J.T. . 
Drummond, Hon. I. R. 


Drummond, Hon, M. 


C. A. 
Eden, Hon. R. E. ‘ 


Edwardes, Hon. C. H. 


*Egerton, Hon. F. W. G. 


Egerton, Hon. W. C. W. 
*Elliot, Hon. G. W. E. . 


Evans-Freke, Hon. P. C. 


Feilding, Hon, F. H. 
EK. J. 
*F french, Hon. J.M. . 


Fiennes, Hon. E. E., 
M.P. 
Fitzgerald, Hon. E. 


Capt., Royal Scots Fusi- 
liers. (W.) 

Lieut.-General Staff Officer. 
3rd Grade 

Major, 4th Batt. Coldstream 
Guards. (R.) 

Captain, Ist Batt. Rifle 
Brigade. General Staff 
Officer. 3rd Grade. (W.) 

Lieut.-Col., 6th Batt. Welsh 
Regiment. (‘T.) 

Brigade-Commander, Royal 
Artillery 

Lieut.-Col., 8th Reserve 
Regt. of Cavalry. After- 
wards Assistant Adjutant 
and Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral 

Major, Special appointment 
(Relinquished Commis- 
sion 13.3.15). 

Sec.-Lieut., Dorset Yeo- 
manry 

Sec.-Lieut., 7th Batt. West 
Riding Regt. (T.) After- 
wards Sec.-Lieut., West 
Riding Divisional Train. 
Army Service Corps. (T.) 

Capt., Royal Navy 

Lieut.-Commander, Royal 
Navy 

Capt., Ist Batt. 
Watch. (W.) 

Lieut., Warwickshire Royal 
Horse Artillery. (T.) 

Sec.-Lieut., Pembroke Royal 
Garrison Artillery. (T.) 
Afterwards Lieut., Royal 
Artillery 

Capt., Duke of Lancaster’s 

Own Yeomanry 

Lieut., Special Service 

Lieut., Lothians and Border 
Horse, Yeomanry 

Lieut.-Col., Leicestershire 
Yeomanry. (K.) 

Lieut., Royal Naval Volun- 
teer Reserve. 

Capt. 7th (S.) Batt. Lein- 
ster Regt. (Royal 
Canadians) 

Lieut.-Col. Royal Marines 


Black 


Hon. Sub-Lieut., Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve 
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S. of 3rd E. of Craven. 
S. of 4th E. of Erne. 


S. of 4th E. of Erne. 


S. of 4th E. of Erne. 


S. of 3rd M. of Bute. 
B. of 15th E. of Carnwath 


(Se.) 


8. of late Bar. Davey. (Life 
Peer.) 


S. of 7th Visc. Downe. 


8. of 5th E. of Portarlington, 


S. of 2nd Bar. Deramore. 


B. of 13th Bar. Dormer. 
S. of 10th Visc. Strathallan. 


Ss. of 10th Vise. Strathallan, 
S. of 4th Bar. Auckland. 


8. of 4th Bar. Kensington, 


S. of 8rd E, of Ellesmere. 


S. of 3rd E. of Ellesmere. 
S. of 4th E. of Minto. 


S. of 8th Bar. Carberry, 
(Ir.) 
8. of 8th E. of Denbigh. 


S. of 5th Bar. Ffrench. 
(Ir.) 


S. of 14th Bar. Saye and 
Sele. 

8. of late Bar. Fitzgerald. 
(Life Peer.) 
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*Fitzgerald, Lord D. . 
Fitzgerald, Lord E, 


Fitzherbert, Hon E.S. J. 

Fitzroy, Hon. A,, 
M.P. 

*Foljambe, Hon. O. W. 
F.S. 


Foljambe, Hon. B, M. 
0.8. 

Foljambe, Hon. J. C. 
W.S. 


Forbes, Hon. W. R. D. 


Forbes, Hon. B. A. . 


Forbes, Hon. D. A,, 
M.V.O. 

Forbes, Hon. F. G. A. . 

Forbes-Sempill, Hon. 
A. L. O. 

Forbes-Sempill, Hon. 
R. A. 


Fortescue, Hon. C. G., 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0. 


Fortescue, Sir 8. J., 
K.C.V.O., C.M.G. 


Fraser, Hon. A. J. ‘ 
Fraser, Hon. H. J. . 
French, Hon. E. A. 


French, Hon. E. Fulke 


French, Hon.G.P. 


French, Hon. L.R. 


French, Hon. W. J. 


French, Hon. Robert . 


Capt., 2nd Batt. Irish Gds. 
(R.) (W.) 

Lieut. 8th (S8.) Batt. West 
Riding Regt. 

Capt., Royal Navy 

Lieut., 1st Life Guards. (W.) 


Major, 6th (S.) Batt. Ox- 
fordshire and Bucks 
Light Inf. 

Capt. 2nd Batt. West Yorks 
Regt. Attached to Royal 
Engineers for Army Sig- 
nal Service 

Capt., Ist Batt. Oxford- 
shire and Bucks Light 
Inf. 


Capt., General Staff 
Officer 3rd Grade. (At 
the War Office) 


. Capt. Royal Irish Rifles. 


Major, Royal Field Artil- 
lery. (D.) 

Capt., 2nd Batt. Royal 
Irish Regt. 

Commander, Royal Navy 


Lieut., 5th Batt. Gordon 
Highlanders. (T.) (K.) 

Brigadier-General in com- 
mand of a Brigade 

Captain, Royal Navy. On 
special service at the 
Admiralty 

Capt., 1st Lovat’s Scouts, 
Yeom. 

Major, 2nd Batt. Scots 
Gds. (K.) 

Sec.-Lieut. 3rd Batt. South 
Wales Borderers. (R.) 
Corporal, Signal Company 
Engineers, Royal Naval 

Division. 

Sec.-Lieut., 3rd Batt. South 
Wales Borderers. (R.) 
(K.) 

Sec.-Lieut., South Midland 
Divisional Train, Army 
Service Corps. (‘T.) 

Lieut., South Midland 
Divisional Train, Army 
Service Corps. (‘I.) 


Lieut.-Col. Gloucestershire 
(At Depot) 


Regt. 
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S. of 5th D. of Leinster. 1 


S. of 5th D. of Leinster. 


Br. of 12th Baron Stafford. 
8. of 3rd Bar. Southampton. 


8. of lst E. of Liverpool. 


8. of lst E. of Liverpool. 


S. of lst E. of Liverpool. 


S. of 19th Bar. 
(Se.) 


Forbes. 


8. of 7th E. of Granard. 
8. of 7th E. of Granard. 
8. of 7th E. of Granard. 
S. of 17th Bar. Sempill. 


(S.R.P.) 


S. of 17th Bar. Sempill. 
(S.R.P.) 


S. of 3rd E. Fortescue. 


S. of 3rd E. Fortescue. 


S. of 13th Bar. Lovat. 
S. of 13th Bar. Lovat. 


8. of 4th Bar. De Freyne. 


S. of 4th Bar. De Freyne. 


S. of 4th Bar. De Freyne, 


8. of 4th Bar. De Freyne. 


8. of 4th Bar. De Freyne. 


S. of 3rd Bar. De Freyne, 
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Gathorne-Hardy, Hon. 
J. 


Gathorne-Hardy, Hon. 
N.C. 
Gibson, Hon. E.V.  . 


Gordon, Hon. F., D.S.O. 


Gordon, Hon. H.D. . 


*Gore-Langton, Hon. 
C. G. 

Gore-Langton, Hon. 
E. A. 


Grant, Hon. R. A. e 
Graves, Hon. A. E. P. . 


Greville, Hon. A. H. F., 
M.V.O. 

Greville-Nugent, Hon. 
P. E. J. 


Grosvenor, Hon.G. . 


Grosvenor, Hon. R. E. 
Grosvenor, Lord E. A.. 


Grosvenor, Lord G. R. 


Grosvenor, Lord H. W. 
Guest, Hon. C. H. C., 
M.P. 


Guest, Hon. F. E., M.P. 
Guest, Hon. L. G. W. . 


Guest, Hon. O. M. ° 
Gully, Hon. E. W. K., 
C.B. 


*Hamilton, Hon. L. @H., 
M.V.O. 

Hamilton, Lord A. J. . 

Hamilton, Lord C. N. . 


Hamilton-Russell, Hon. 
A. 
Harris, Hon, A. F. W. . 


Brev.-Lieut.-Col. Grenadier 


Gds.; General Staff 
Officer, 1st Grade. (D.) 
(D.8.0.) 


Capt. Rifle Brigade 


Commander, Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve 

Brigadier-General in com- 
mand of a Division. (D.) 
(C.B.) 

Sec.-Lieut. 9th Batt. Royal 
Scots (Lothian Regt.) 
(T.) 

Capt., lst Dragoon Guards. 
(R.) 

Lieut.-Commander, Royal 
Navy 

Major, Army Service Corps 

Railway Transport Officer. 
Graded as Staff-Captain. 

Lieut.-Col., Essex Yeom. 


Lieut. (Commission relin- 
quished on account of 
ill-health, 19.4.15) 

Sec.-Lieut., 2nd Regt. King 
Edward’s Horse. (R.) 

Capt., Royal Artillery 

Flight - Commander, Naval 
Wing, Royal Flying Corps 

Liecut., 2nd Batt. Scots 
Gds. (W.) (P.) 

Capt. Ist Life Gds. (D.) 

General Staff Officer, 2nd 
Grade. (At War Office) 

Capt., A.D.C. to Sir John 
French. (D.) (L.H.) 

Sub-Lieut., Royal Navy 
Transport Co. Attached 
to Army Headquarters 

Sec.-Lieut., Lothians and 
Border Horse, Yeom. 

Lieut., Royal Naval Volun- 
teer Reserve. 

Major, lst Batt. Coldstream 
Gds. (K.) (D.) 

Capt., Irish Gds. (K.) 

Lieut, lst Batt. Grenadier 
Gds. (D.S.0.)  (D.) 


A.D.C. on Personal Staff 
Major, North Irish Horse. 
(R.) 
Capt., 2nd Batt. King’s 
Royal Rifles. (W.) 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


S. of 2nd E. of Cranbrook, 


S. of 2nd E. of Cranbrook. 
S. of Ist Bar. Ashbourne, 


S. of late Bar. Gordon, 
(Life Peer.) 


S. of late Bar. Gordon, 
(Life Peer.) 


8. of 4th E. Temple. 

8. of 4th E. Temple. 

S. of 9th E. of Seafield. 

Bro. of 5th Bar. Graves, 
(Ir.) 

S. of 4th E. of Warwick. 


S. of lst Bar. Greville. 


S. of Ist Bar. Stalbridge. 


8. of lst Bar. Stalbridge. 
S. of lst D. of Westminster. 


S. of lst D. of Westminster. 


S. of lst D. of Westminster. 
S. of lst Bar. Wimborne. 


S. of lst Bar. Wimborne. 


S. of lst Bar. Wimborne. 


S. of lst Bar. Wimborne. 

8. of Ist Vise. Selby. 

S. of Ist Bar. Hamilton of 
Dalzell. 

S. of 2nd D. of Abercorn. 

S. of 2nd D. of Abercorn. 

8. of 8th Vise. Boyne. 


8. of 4th E. of Malmesbury. 
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*Harris, Hon. G. St. V. 


*Hawke,Hon.S. . 
Hay, Hon. Claude G. . 
*Hay,Lord A.V. . 
*Hay, Lord E.D.J. 
Henley, Hon. A.M. . 
Henley, Hon. F.R. 
*Hepburne-Scott, Hon. 
W. G. 
Hepburne-Scott, 
C. F. 
Herbert, Hon. A. N. 
H. M., M.P. 
Herbert, Hon. 


Hon. 


*Hervey, Lord W. J. 


Hill, Hon. ALR. 
Hill, Hon. C. R., D.S.O. 


*Hill-Trevor, Hon. G. E. 

*Hill-Trevor, Hon. M. R. 

*Hood, Hon. H. L. A., 
C.B., M.V.O., D.S.O. 


Hood, Hon. F.G.. 
Hood, Hon. N. A. Pe 


Hope, Lord C.M.. . 
Howard, Hon. G. W. A. 
Howard, Hon. M. F. S. 
Howard, Hon. J. K. E. 
Innes-Ker, Lord A. R. 
Innes-Ker, Lord R. E. 
*Ipswich, Vis. . . 
Jervis, Hon. St. L. H., 


D.S.O. 
Johnstone, Hon.G. . 


Capt., Royal East Kent 
Yeom. 

Captain, Royal Navy. 

Capt., Army Service Corps. 

Capt., Irish Guards. (K.) 

Capt., Lothians and Border 
Horse, Yeom. 

Major, 5th Lancers ; General 
Staff Officer, 2nd Grade. 

Lieut., Royal Naval Vol- 
unteer Reserve. 

Lieut.-Col., 8th Batt. Royal 
Scots Lothian Regt. (T.) 

Capt.,Scottish Horse, Yeom. 


Capt., Irish Gds. ; 
Capt. (W.) 

Capt., 4th Batt. Wiltshire 
Regt. (T.) 

Superintendent, Remount 
Depot, with rank of 
Major 

Major, 12th (S.) Batt. 
Cheshire Regt. 

Capt., Royal Welsh Fusi- 
liers. (R.) Afterwards 
Major 

Major, 8th Batt. Middlesex 
Regt. (T.) 

Lieut., East Lancashire 
Regt. 

Rear-Admiral, Royal Navy. 
(D.) 

Capt., Royal Engineers 

Capt. Royal Garrison 
Artillery. (R.) 

Sec.-Lieut. Lothians and 
Border Horse, Yeom. 

Capt., Royal Naval Divi- 
sion Royal Marines 


Staff 


Lieut., llth Regt. of 
Cavalry. (R.) 
Sec. - Lieut., . Hampshire 


(Carabiniers) Yeom. 
Capt., Royal Horse Gds. 
(D.S.0.) (W.) (D.) 
Lieut., 2nd Batt. Irish 

Gds. (R.) (W.) 
Sec. - Lieut., Coldstream 
Gds. 

General Staff Officer, 3rd 
Grade. At War Office 
Lieut., Ist Cadet Batt. 
Regt. (The 


London 
Queen’s) 
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S. of 4th Bar. Harris. 

of 6th Bar. Hawke. 

of 11th E. of Kinnoul. 


Ss. 
Ss. 
S. of 10th M. of Tweeddale. 
S. of 10th M. of Tweeddale. 


of 3rd Bar. Henley. 

S. of 3rd Bar. Henley. 

S. of 6th Bar. Polwarth. 
(Sc.) 

S. of 6th Bar. Polwarth. 
(Sc.) 

S. of 4th E. of Carnarvon. 

S. of 14th E. of Pembroke. 


Br. of 4th M. of Bristol. 


S. of 3rd Vise. Hill. 
S. of 3rd Vise. Hill. 


S. of Ist Bar. Trevor. 
S. of lst Bar. Trevor. 
S. of 4th Vise. Hood. 


S. of 4th Vise. Hood. 
S. of 4th Vise. Hood. 


8. of lst M. of Linlithgow 
S. of 9th E. of Carlisle. 

S. of 9th E. of Carlisle. 

S. of 18th E. of Suffolk. 

8. of 7th D. of Roxburghe. 
S. of 7th D. of Roxburghe. 
S. of E. of Euston. 


S. of 3rd Visc. St. Vincent. 


S. of lst Bar. Derwent. 
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Keppel, Hon. G., M.V.0. 
Kitson, Hon. R.D. . 
Lambart, Rev. 


8.8.8. 
*Lambart, Hon. L. J. O. 


Hon. 


Lambton, Hon. C., 
D.S.O. 
Lambton, Hon. D’Arcy 


Lambton, Hon. F. E. . 


Lambton, Hon. W., 


C.M.G., C.B., C.V.O., 
DS.O. 


Lascelles, Hon. G. 
Lawrence, Hon. H. A. 
*Leigh, Major Hon. R. . 
*Leslie - Melville, 


D. W. 
Leslie-Melville, Hon. I. 


Hon. 


*Leveson-Gower, Lord 


A. St. C. 
Lindsay, Hon. L.. 
Lindsay, Hon. W. P. . 
*Lowther, Hon. L. E. . 
Lubbock, Hon. E. F. P. 
Lubbock, Hon. H. F. P. 


*Lumley, Hon. O. V. 
G. A., Col. 


Lygon,Hon.H. . 
Lygon, Hon. R., M.V.O. 
Lytton, Hon. N.S... 


Maitland, Hon. ILC. . 


Major, 10th (S.) Batt. Royal 
Fusiliers 

Lieut., 7th Batt. 
Yorks. Regt. 
Rifles). (T.) 
Chaplain, Shropshire Yeom. 


West 
(Leeds 


Commander, Royal Navy. 
On special service at 
Admiralty 

Brigadier-General in com- 
mand of 34th Infantry 
Brigade 

Lieut.-Commander, Royal 
Navy 

Sec.-Lieut., Royal Horse 
Gds. (R.) (K.) 

Brigadier-General, Military 
Secretary to SirJ. French. 
(D.) (C.B.) 

Major, 8th (S.) Batt. South 
Lancashire Regt. 

Major - General 
Officer, 1st Grade. 

Special appointment. 
Graded as General Staii- 
Lieut., 1st Class. 

Sec.-Licut., 2nd Lovat’s 
Scouts, Yeom. 

Sec.-Lieut., 2nd Lovat’s 
Scouts Yeom. 

Lieut., Royal Horse Gds. 
(D.) (W.) 

Capt., 16th (S.) Batt. King’s 
Royal Riiles. 

Capt., 12th (S.) Batt. Mid- 
dlesex Regt. 

Capt., General 
Officer, 3rd Grade. 

Sec.-Lieut., Army Service 
Corps. 

Sec.-Lieut., 
Yeom. 

Brigadier-General in com- 
mand of a Brigade 

Lieut., Suffolk Yeom. 
Attached to Royal Flying 
Corps 

Capt., 8rd Batt. Grenadier 
Gds. 

Major, 11th (S.) Batt. Royal 
Sussex Regt. 

Capt., 3rd Batt. Cameron 
Highlanders. (R.) 


Staff 


Staff- 


West Kent 
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S. of 7th E. of Albemarle, 
S. of lst Bar. Airedale. 
S. of 9th E. of Cavan, 


(Ir.) 
8. of 9th E, of Cavan. (In.) 


S. of 2nd E. of Durham, 


S. of 2nd E. of Durham. 
S. of 2nd E. of Durham. 


8. of 2nd E. of Durham, 


S. of 4th E. of Harewood. 

S. of lst Bar. Lawrence. 

S. of 2nd Bar. Leigh. 

S. of 11th E. of Leven and 
Melville. (Sc.) 

S. of 11th E. of Leven and 
Melville. (Sc.) 

S. of 4th D. of Sutherland. 
. of 26th E. of Crawford. 


. of 26th E. of Crawford. 


. of Ist Bar. Avebury. 


8 

8. of 3rd E. of Lonsdale. 
8 

8. of lst Bar. Avebury. 
8 


. of 9th E. of Scarborough, 


8. of 6th Earl Beauchamp. 


S. of 6th Earl Beauchamp. 


8. of Ist E. of Lytton. 


S. of Visct. Maitland, E. S. 
of 13th E. of Lauder- 
(S.R.P.) 


dale. 
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Manners, Lord R. W. O., 
D.S.0. 
Mansfield, Hon. H. W. 


Marsham, Hon. R. H. . 
Maxwell, Hon. D. C. 


Maxwell, Hon. H. E., 
D.S.O. (Brev.-Col.) 


*Meade, Hon. H. . 
Meade, Hon. E. B. F 
Meux, Hon. Sir H., 

G.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Mills, Hon. E. J., D.S.O. 
Mills, Hon. G. E. . 
Molyneux, Hon. R. F., 

M.V.O. 

*Morris, Hon. G. H. 
Murray, Hon. A.D. . 
Napier, Hon. C. F. H. . 


Napier, Hon. H. D., 
C.M.G. 


Napier, Hon. F.W. 


*Nugent, Hon. W. A. . 


O’Brien, Hon. 
M.V.O., D.S.O. 


M., 
O’Brien, Hon. D.. 


O’Brien, Hon. H. B. 


*Ogilvy, Hon. B. A. 
Ogilvy, Hon. P. J. 
Ogilvy, Hon. L. G. 


A.. 
H.S8. 
8. 


Ormsby-Gore, Hon. 8. F. 


Osborne, Lord F. G. G. 


*Paget, Lord V. W, ° 


Brigade-Major 


Major, 5th Regt. of Cavalry. 
(R.) 

Major, 7th Hussars. 

Lieut., Royal Navy 


(R.) 


Special appointment. 
Graded as Staff-Lieut., 
ist Class. 

Capt., Royal Navy. (D.S8.0.) 
(D.) 

Capt., 10th Hussars. (R.) 
A.D.C. on Personal Staff 

Admiral, Royal Navy 


Major, West Kent Yeom. 

Sub-Lieut., Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve 

Capt., Royal Horse Gds. 


Lieut.-Col., 1st Batt. Irish 


Gds. (K.) (D.) 
Major, 3rd Batt. Black 
Watch. (R.) 


Major, Paymaster, Army 
Pay Department 

Lieut.-Col., General Staff 
Officer, Military Attache 
at Sofia 

Capt., 7th (S.) Batt. South 
Wales Borderers. (Re- 
linquished Commission, 
ill-health, 25.38.15) 

Capt., 15th Hussars. 
(K.) 

Military Attache at Wash- 
ington and Mexico, with 
rank of Lieut.-Col. 

Flight-Lieut., Royal Naval 
Air Service 


(D.) 


Sec.-Lieut., Irish Guards 


Sec.-Lieut., 12th Lancers 

Sec.-Lieut., Irish Gds. 

Lieut., Scottish Horse 
Mounted Brigade, Army 


Service Corps. (T.) 
Staff-Capt., Special Ser- 
vice. (Appointment re- 


linquished 3.1.15.) 
Flag-Commander, 
Navy 
Lieut., Royal Horse Gds. 
(R.) 


Royal 
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S. of 7th D. of Rutland. 

8. of lst Bar. Sandhurst. 

8. of 4th E. of Romney. 

8. of 10th Bar. Farnham, 
(ILR.P.) 

B. of 10th Bar. Farnham, 
(1.R.P.) 

S. of 4th E. of Clanwilliam, 

S. of 4th E. of Clanwilliam, 

. of 2nd E. of Durham. 


. of Ist Bar. Hillingdon, 
. of ist Bar. Hillingdon. 


RN 


S. of 4th E. of Sefton. 
S. of lst Bar. Killanin. 


Bro. of 6th E. of Mans- 
field. 

S. of Ist Bar. Napier of 
Magdala. 

S. of Ist Bar. Napier of 
Magdala. 


S. of 1lth Bar. Napier and 
Ettrick. 


S. of 10th E. of West- 
meath. (I.R.P.) 

S. of 14th Bar. Inchiquin. 
(I.R.P.) 


S. of 14th Bar. Inchiquin, 
(L.R.P.) 


S.-of 14th Bar. Inchiquin. 
(I.R.P.) 

S. of 9th E. of Airlie. 

S. of 9th E. of Airlie. 

S. of Sth E. of Airlie. 


(Se.) 
(Se.) 
(Se.) 


S. of 2nd Bar. Harlech. 


S. of 9th D. of Leeds. 


Br. of 6th M. of Anglesey. 
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Pakenham, Hon. E. M. 

*Pakington, Hon. H. A. 

*Parker, Hon. M. B. 
(Capt.) 


*Parnell, Hon. W. A. D. 
Peel, Hon. A.G.V. 


Peel, Rev. Hon. M. B. . 
Peel, Hon.S.C. 
Pelham, Hon. D. R. H. 
Pelham, Hon. H.C. . 
Pelham, Hon. H.L. . 


Pennant, Hon.C.D. . 
Pennant, Hon. G. H. D. 


Pery,Hon.E.C.. 
Pleydell-Bouverie, Hon. 
Plunkett, Hon. R. A. R. 
*Pomeroy, Hon. R. L. 
Preston, Hon. H. A. J. 
Preston, Hon. R. M. P. 


Ramsay, Hon. A. R. M. 
Ramsay, Hon. C. F. M. 


Ridley, Hon.J.N. 
Ritchie, Hon. H. . 


Robertson, Hon. R.B. F. 


Roche, Hon. U. de 
R. B. 
*Rodney, Hon. J. H. B. 


Rodney, Hon. C. C. 8. 


Capt., 2nd Batt. Irish Gds. 
(R.) 

Flag-Lieut., Royal Navy 

Railway Transport Officer. 
Graded for purposes of 
pay as Staff-Captain 

Sec.-Lieut., Grenadier Gds. 

Major, Bedfordshire Yeom. 
Attached to 9th Regt. of 


Cavalry. (R.)  After- 
wards Major, Royal 
Marines 


Chaplain¥ to’ the Forces. 
(D.) (M.C.) (W.) 

Lieut.-Col., Bedfordshire 
Yeom. 

Capt., 10th Hussars. (R.) 

Assistant - Superintendent, 
Remounts Depot, with 
rank of Capt. 

Lieut., 2nd Batt. Royal 
Sussex Regt. (K.) (L.H.) 

Lieut., Coldstream Gds.(W.) 

Capt., 3rd Batt. Grenadier 
Gds. (K.) 

Capt., Royal East Kent 
Yeom. 
Lieut. - Col, 4th Home 
Counties (Howitzer) 
Brigade, Royal Field 

Artillery. (T.) 
Commander, Royal Navy 


Capt., lst Regt. of Cavalry. 
(R.) 

Lieut., 3rd Batt. Royal 
Irish Regt. (R.) 

Major, Hon. Artillery Co. 
T 


Commander, Royal Navy 

Sec.-Lieut., Northumber- 
land Hussars, Yeom. 

Capt., Northumberland 
Hussars, Yeom. 


Capt., llth (S.) Batt. 
Cameronians (Scottish 
Rifles) 


Capt., 21st Lancers, (P.) 


Lieut.-Col., 11th (S.) Batt. 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
Sec.-Lieut., 5th Batt. Rifle 
Brigade. (R.) (W.) 
Sec.-Lieut., 17th (S.) (1st 
City) Batt. Liverpool 

Regt. 
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S. of 4th E. of Longford, 
8. of 3rd Bar. Hampton. 
S. of 3rd E. of Morley. 


S. of 4th Bar. Congleton, 
S. of lst Vise. Peel. 


S. of Ist Vise. Peel. 

8. of Ist Vict. Peel. 

S. of 3rd E. of Yarborough. 
8. of 3rd E. of Yarborough, 
S. of 5th E. of Chichester. 


S. of 2nd Bar, Penrhyn. 
S..of 2nd Bar. Penrhyn. 


S. of 3rd E. of Limerick. 
S. of 5th E. of Radnor. 


8. of 17th Bar. Dunsany. 
(Ir.) 
8. of 6th Visc. Harberton. 


(Ir.) 

8. of 14th Visc. Gorman- 
ston, 

S. of 14th Visc. Gorman- 
ston. 


. §..of 18th E. of Dalhousie. 


8. of 13th E. of Dalhousie. 

8. of lst Visc. Ridley. 

S. of lst Bar. Ritchie. 

8. of late Bar. Robertson. 
(Life Peer.) 

8S. of Ist Bar. Fermoy. 
(Ir.) 

8. of 7th Bar, Rodney. 


S. of 7th Bar, Rodney. 
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Rodney, Hon. F, W. . 
Rowley, Hon. W.C. . 


Russell, Hon. A. V. F., 
M.V.O. 
Russell, Hon. V. A. F. 


Russell, Hon. B. 


Ryder, Hon. R. N. D. 
¥St, Aubyn, Hon. E. 


St. Aubyn, Hon. L. M. 
St. Aubyn, Hon. P. 8. 
*St. John, Hon. M. St. 

A. T. 
*St. John, Hon. R. T. . 
*Savile, Hon. J. H. 
Savile, Hon.G. . 
*Scarlett, Hon. R. B. C. 


Scarlett, Hon. H.R. . 
Scarlett, Hon. P.G. 


Sclater - Booth, Hon. 
W. D. 
Scott, Lord F.G.. 


Scott, Lord G. W. 7 


Scott, Lord H. A,, 
D.S.O. 
Scott, Lord H.F.. 


Seymour, Lord E. B. . 
*Seymour, Lord H.C. . 
Seymour, Lord G.F. 


*Stanhope, Hon. R. P. . 


Stanley, Hon. A. F., 
D.S.0. 


Stanley, Hon. F. C., 
D.S.O. 


Stanley, Hon. F.W. . 


Sec.-Lieut., Rifle Brigade. 
(K.) 
Lieut.-Col., Royal Artillery 


Major-General Staff Officer, 
2nd Grade. (D.) 
Liecut.-Col., 5th Batt. Bed- 
fordshire Regt. (T.) 
Capt., Royal Field Artil- 
lery. (W.) 
Capt., 8th Hussars 
Lieut.-Col., 12th (S.) Batt. 
King’s Royal Rifles 
Sec.-Lieut., 6th Batt. King’s 
Royal Rifles. (R.) 
Sec.-Lieut., 6th Batt. King’s 
Royal Rifles. (R.) (W.) 
Capt., Bedfordshire Yeom. 


Capt., 10th (S.) Batt. Dur- 
ham Light Infantry. 
Capt., 2nd Life Gds. 


Capt., Special appointment. 


Assistant Paymaster, Royal 
Naval Reserve (Arrogant) 
Major. Royal Artillery 
Capt., 2nd Batt. The Buffs 
(East Kent Regt.) ; Staff- 
Capt. 
Lieut.-Col., Royal Horse 
Artillery. (D.) (D.S.O.) 
Major, Grenadier Gds. 
(D.S.0.) (W.) (D.) 
Lieut.-Col., Lothians and 
Border Horse, Yeom. 
Lieut.-Col., 23rd Batt. Lon- 
don Regt. (T.) 
Lieut.-Col., 18th (S.) Ist 
(Public Schools) Batt. 
Royal Fusiliers 
Sec.-Lieut., 4th Batt. Royal 
Warwickshire Regt. (R.) 


Major, Grenadier Gds. 
(W.) 

Lieut. - Commander, Royal 
Navy 


Licut., Lincolnshire Yeom. 

Major, Ist Life Gds. 
(D.) 

Brigadier-General in com- 
mand of a Brigade 


Major, Lancashire Hussars 
Yeom. 


8. of 7th Bar. Rodney. 


8. of 3rd Bar. Langford. 
(I.R.P.) 
8. of Ist Bar. Ampthill. 


8. of Ist Bar. Ampthill. 


S. of late Bar. Russell of 
Killowen. (Life Peer.) 

8. of 4th E. of Harrowby. 

S. of lst Bar. St. Levan. 


§. of Ist Bar. St. Levan. 
8. of lst Bar. St. Levan. 


8. of 16th Bar. St. John of 
Bletsoe. 

8. of 16th Bar. St. John of 
Bletsoe. 

S. of 4th E. of Mexborough. 
{Ir.) 

8. of 4th E. of Mexborough. 
{Ir.) 

Br. of 5th Bar. Abinger. 


Br. of 5th Bar. Abinger. 
Br. of 5th Bar. Abinger. 
of Ist Bar. Basing. 
of 6th D. of Buccleuch. 


8. 

8. 

8. of 6th D. of Buccleuch. 
8. of 6th D. of Buccleuch. 
8. 


of 6th D. of Buccleuch. 


S. of 6th M. of Hertford. 
S. of 6th M. of Hertford. 


S. of 6th M. of Hertford. 


8. of 6th E. Stanhope. 
8. of 16th E. of Derby. 


S. of 16th E. of Derby. 


S. of 16th E. of Derby. 
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Stanley, Hon. G. F., 
M.P. 

Stanley, Hon. V. A., 
M.V.O. 

Stonor, Hon. E.M. . 


Stonor, Hon. H.C. . 


Stonor, Hon. H. R. W. 

Stonor, Hon, E. A. e 

Stourton, Hon. E. P. J. 
(Capt.) 


Stourton, Hon. A. E. 
C. J. 


Talbot, Hon. M. G. 
(Brev.-Col.) 
Talbot, Hon. Sir R. A. J., 
K.C.B. (Major-Gen.) 
*Thelluson, Hon. P. E. . 


Thelluson, Hon. H. E. . 
Thesiger, Hon. E.R. . 
Thesiger, Hon. W. G., 
D.S.O. (Capt.) 
*Tollemache, Hon. D. P. 
Tollemache, Hon. M. G. 
Trefusis, Hon. H. W. . 
Trefusis, Hon. J. F., 


D.S.O. 
Trefusis, Hon. W. A. . 


Tyrwhitt, Rev. Hon. 
L. F., M.V.O. 
Tyrwhitt, Hon. Rupert 


Vereker, Hon. 8S. R. G. 


Vereker, Hon. J.E. 


*Vernon, Hon. F. W. L. 


Major, Royal Artillery 
Capt., Royal Navy 


Capt., 4th Batt. Bedford- 
shire Regt. (R.) 

Lieut., 4th Batt. Bedford- 
shire Regt. (R.) At- 
tached to 2nd Batt. 
South Staffordshire Regt. 
(K.) 

Sec.-Lieut., Army Service 
Corps 

Capt., Military Wing, Royal 
Flying Corps. (R.) As- 
sistant Equipment Officer 

Railway Transport Officer. 
Graded as Staff-Capt. 


(W.) 
Major, 4th Batt. Royal 
Lancaster Regt. (T.) 


General Staff Officer, Ist 
Grade. 


Col., 8rd Dragoon Guards. 


Sec. - Lieut.. West Kent 
Yeom. 
Major, Royal Field Artil- 


lery. (D.) 

Major. Surrey Yeom. 
Attached to Royal Horse 
Gds. (W.) 


General Staff Officer, 3rd 
Grade. (D.) 

Capt., 7th 
Brigade-Major 

Capt., 4th Batt. Suffolk 
Regt. (T.) 

Lieut.-Col., 9th (S.) Batt. 
Duke of Cornwall's Light 
Infantry. 

Major, Ist Batt. Irish Gds, 
(D.) 

Capt., 2nd Batt. Irish Gds. 
(R.) 

Chaplain to the Forces. 
(W.) 

Major, Royal Garrison Ar- 
tillery. 

Sec.-Lieut., 9th (S.) Batt. 
Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 

Lieut.-Co]., 12th (Eastern) 
Division Royal Artillery 

Lieut., Royal Navy 


Hussars ; 
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8. of 16th E. of Derby. 
8. of 16th E. of Derby. 
8. of 4th Bar. Camoys, 


8. of 4th Bar. Camoys, 


8. of 4th Bar. Camoys, 


Br. of 4th Bar. Camoys, 


8. of 23rd Bar. Mowbray. 


8. of 23rd Bar. Mowbray, 


S. of 4th Bar. Talbot de 
Malahide. 

S. of 18th E. of Shrews- 
bury. 

S. of 5th Bar. Rendlesham. 
(Ir.) 

8. of 5th Bar. Rendlesham. 
(Ir.) 

§. of 2nd Bar. Chelmsford. 


S. of 2nd Bar. Chelmsford. 
Bro. of 3rd Bar. Tolle- 
mache. 


S. of Ist Bar. Tollemache. 


S. of 20th Bar. Clinton. 


8. of 20th Bar. Clinton. 
8. of 20th Bar. Clinton. 
8. of Baroness Berners. 
§. of Baroness Berners. 


S. of 5th Vise. Gort. (Ir.) 


S. of 4th Vise. Gort. (Ir.) 


S. of 7th Par. Vernon. 
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*Vesey, Hon. O. E. 
Vesey, Hon. T. E. ‘ 
Villiers, Hon. A. G. C. 


*Vivian, Hon. O. R., 


Ward, en G. E. F., 
M.V.O. 

Ward, Hon. R. A. C 

Watson, Hon. A.G. 

Watson, Hon. D.K. 


Watson, Hon. R. B. W. 


Watson, Hon. T.H. 
*Watson-Armstrong, Hon, 
White, Hon.C. J... 
White,Hon.R. . 

Willoughby, Hon. 
C. H. C. 
Willoughby, Hon. C. H. 
D., M.P. 
Willoughby, Hon. C. S. 
Willoughby, Hon. P. R. 
Wilson, Hon. G. G., 


D.S.0., M.P. 
Wingfield, Hon. M. A. . 


Wortley, Hon. A. R. G., 
D.S.O. (Col.) 
Wortley, Hon. E. JU., 
C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O., 
D.S.O. 
*Wrottesley, Hon. W. B. 


Wyndham, Hon. E. H. 


Capt., Westminster Dra- 
goons, Yeom. 
Capt,. Irish Gds. (W.) 


Capt., Oxfordshire Hussars, 
Yeom. 
Major, Glamorgan Yeom. 


Commander, Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve 
Lieut., Ist Life Gds. (M.) 


Capt., Special appointment 

Lieut., 8th Batt. Royal 
Scots (Lothian Regt.) 
(T.) 


Capt., 7th (Cyclist) Batt. 


Devonshire Regt. (T.) 

Lieut., 8th Batt. Royal 
Scots (Lothian Regt.) 
(T.) 

Lieut., 
Corps. 

Lieut., 7th Batt. North- 
umberland Fusiliers. (T.) 

Capt., 9th (S8.) Batt. Nor- 
folk Regt. 

Lieut.-Col., 10th (S.) Batt. 
Royal Fusiliers (City of 
London Regt.) 

Col., 9th Lancers, (R.) 
Afterwards Major, Notts 
Yeom. 

Col., 4th Batt. Coldstream 
Gds. (R.) Afterwards 
Lieut.-Col., 8th (S.) Batt. 
Cheshire Regt. 

Brigadier - General, Royal 
Artillery 

Capt., Royal Navy. (K.) 


Army Service 


Lieut.-Col., East Riding 
Yorkshire Yeom. 

Capt., Rifle Brigade; 
Deputy Assistant Ad- 
jutant and Quartermaster 
General. (D.) (Brev.- 
Major) 

Brigadier-General, Director 
of Remount Depots. 

Major-Gen., commanding a 
Division. 


Sec.-Lieut., 6th Batt. South 
Staffordshire Regt. (T.) 
Capt., Ist Life Gds, (D.) 


Br. of 5th Vise. de Vesci. 
(I.R.P.) 

Br. of 5th Vise. de Vesci. 
(I.R.P.) 

8. of 7th E. of Jersey. 


8. of Ist Bar. Swansea, 

8. of Ist E. of Dudley. 

8. of Ist E. of Dudley. 

8. of Ist E. of Dudley. 

S. of late Bar. Watson. 

(Life Peer.) 

8. of late Bar. Watson 
(Life Peer.) 

S. of late Bar. Watson. 
(Life Peer.) 

8. of late Bar. Watson. 
(Life Peer.) 

8. of Ist Bar. Armstrong. 

S. of 2nd Bar. Annaly. 


8. of 2nd Bar. Annaly. 
S. of 8th Bar. Middleton. 


S. of Ist E. of Ancaster, 


S. of Ist E. of Ancaster. 
S. of Ist E. of Ancaster, 


8. of 2nd Bar. of Nunburn 
holme. 

S. of 7th Vise. Powers- 
court. 


Br. of 2nd E. of Wharn- 
cliffe. 

Br. of 2nd E. of Wharn- 
cliffe. 


S. of 3rd Bar. Wrottesley, 


S. of 2nd Bar. Leconfield. 
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Wyndham, Hon. E.38.. 
Wyndham, Hon. W. R. 


Yarde-Buller, Col. Hon. 


H., M.V.O., D.S.O. 
Yarde-Buller, Hon. W. 


*Yorke, Hon. A.E. F. . 


Yorke, Hon. B. E. 


Capt., Ist Life Gds. (D.) 8. of 2nd Bar. Leconfield, 
(D.8.0.) (W.) 

Capt., Lincolnshire Yeom. 8. of 2nd Bar. Leconfield. 
Attached to Ist Life Gds. 
(K.) 

Brigadier-General, Overseas S. of lst Bar. Churston, 
Contingent 

Special appointment. S. of Ist Bar. Churston. 
Graded as Staff-Lieut., 
1st Class 

Lieut., 23rd (S.) Batt. Royal 8. of 7th E. of Hardwicke, 
Fusiliers (City of London 
Regt.) 

Sec.-Lieut., 23rd (S.) Batt. &. of 7th E. of Hardwicke. 
Royal Fusiliers (City of 
London Regt.) 


. 
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. 
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